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Different types of honey containers make a display more attractive 


Tips on Marketing Honey 


By Edwin J. Anderson, State College, Pennsylvania 


When the present depression in 
demand for honey began in 1948, it 
again became evident that we would 
have to put forth considerable effort 
in our marketing program, other- 
wise a_ sizable surplus of honey 
would accumulate and lower prices 
to ruinous levels. This threat was 
much more serious for dark honey 
than for light colored honey. Dark 
honey has always proved to be less 
attractive to the American public 
than light honey. Because of this 
partiality to lack of color there is 
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now a discouragingly small demand 
for dark honey. 

The first step taken in the adver- 
tising program here at the College 
was to buy a more attractively 
styled jar than the one-pound plain 
or utility jar of the war days. The 
utility jar requires a minimum of 
glass in its manufacture, it is plain 
and requires only a small space 
when packed, but it is equally small 
and unattractive in appearance. 

The jar chosen as one of the most 
attractive from those examined and 
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An exhibit of the one and three ounce sizes for banquet use 


now carried in stock by dealers and 
the one considered most convenient 
for table use was the large ovaline 
jar. This jar is wide and flat in 
construction. It is thin enough to 
make the honey look lighter in col- 
or but has enough depth to be stable 
and not easily tipped over. It has a 
large opening or cap which will per- 
mit the use of a tablespoon to dip 
out the honey if this is desired. When 
this jar was placed in the stores 
there was an immediate favorable 
reaction to its appearance. To the 
attractive appearance of this jar can 
be added one favorable feature in 
design which makes it convenient 
to handle, and that is the slightly 
depressed walls that are corrugated, 
making the jar easy to pick up and 
not likely to slip from one’s hand. 
There is little doubt that this jar 
or other types of jars with modern 
design help to increase sales. 


Individual Service Jars 

The second item given attention 
in the advertising program was the 
occasional call for honey to be serv- 
ed at a banquet or to be supplied as 
a favor to those attending the ban- 
quet. It seemed advisable to make 
a special effort to satisfy this de- 
mand since this service has consid- 
erable indirect advertising value. 
With this in mind a trip was made 
to the show room of a large glass 
manufacturer to see what type of 
container could be found to meet 
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this special need. Two sizes of small 
jars showed promise, the first a one- 
ounce container and the second a 
three-ounce size. A small supply of 
both sizes was purchased. 

The one-ounce jar seemed to meet 
the requirements of those who wish- 
ed to have the honey served and 
eaten at the table, while the three- 
ounce size made a more attractive 
favor to take home. Two styles of 
the one-ounce jar were available, 
one that looked like a miniature 
milk bottle with the cardboard top, 
and the other a small square or 
rather cube-shaped jar with the 
screw cap. The latter was chosen as 
the more satisfactory of the two. 
This had also been seen at the Ohio 
Honey Association where it was be- 
ing received with favor. A small, 
neat, gold and black label was pur- 
chased which read HONEY and 
Penna. State College and indicated 
the weight of the contents. 

Liquid, Chunk, and 
Crystallized Honey 

Three types of honey were placed 
in the three-ounce jars — liquid, 
chunk and finely crystallized (the 
latter to be sold only by those who 
have the patent rights). The one 
that appeared most attractive was 
the jar containing chunk honey. One 
small piece of light comb honey cut 
1% by 1% inches in size was plac- 
ed in each jar and the small spaces 
about the comb were filled with hot 
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The college exhibit showing sizes of containers and two porcelain containers or pitchers 


attractively 


liquid honey of light color. A la- 
bel with only the word “HONEY” 
was placed on the face of this and 
the other three-ounce jars. The 
small label reading HONEY and 
Penna. State College was placed on 
the white cap.* 

The first labels placed on the 
white caps had a tendency to turn 
up at the corners and drop off. This 
difficulty was largely overcome by 
rubbing the cap with a cloth cover- 
ed with scouring powder. The grit 
in the powder quickly removed the 
glaze on the cap and permitted the 
label to stick fast. 

The cost for both the jar and hon- 
ey is about four cents for the one- 
ounce container and six cents for 
the three-ounce size (without labor 
costs). The bottles can be sold for 
these prices but there will not be 
much profit. The greatest return 
will be from the advertising value 
of the containers. The tiny jars have 
brought many favorable comments 
and find a market in unexpected 
places. They can be given away to 
advantage when the occasion arises 
as a means of direct advertising. 

Marketing Bulk Comb Honey 

The third effort directed towards 
expanding markets was to try some 
new ways of preparing chunk honey 
for market. This was done in order 
to duplicate, at least in part, this 
successful method of marketing hon- 


*As we understand the Federal Law, the 
net weight must appear on each label. 
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designed. 


ey now so common in the South but 
not entirely successful in the North 
because of the crystallization prob- 
lem. 

The first step taken was to try to 
find a method of prolonging the 
length of time the honey can be 
kept liquid since chunk honey is 
useless after it has crystallized. 

Bottles of chunk honey were plac- 
ed in the constant temperature ov- 
ens and held at temperatures rang- 
ing from 100 to 115 degrees F. It 
was found that this heating retarded 
crystallization but spoiled to some 
extent the appearance of the comb 
in the jars. The comb lost much of 
its whitish appearance and looked 
like comb honey with watery cap- 
pings. The comb had a tendency to 
become soft and rise to the top of 
the container leaving only clear 
honey on the bottom half inch or 
more of the jar. This shifting of 
the comb gave the contents an unde- 
sirable appearance. Very little dam- 
age was done at temperatures be- 
low 108 degrees F. but when oven 
temperatures were raised above 108 
degrees, the damage to the appear- 
ance of the comb became more pro- 
nounced. Some of the shifting of 
the comb was avoided by turning 
the jars upside down or on their 
sides until the honey had been heat- 
ed and cooled to room temperature. 

A more satisfactory method of 
keeping the chunk honey liquid for 
a reasonable length of time was to 
heat the liquid honey to 142 degrees 
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and pour it at this temperature 
around the comb honey. The comb 
honey was room temperature or 
about 75 degrees F. when the hot 
honey was added. Honey at 150 de- 
grees caused the comb to become 
soft and rise from the bottom of the 
jar the same as did the honey heat- 
ed above 108 degrees in the constant 
temperature chamber. It was also 
found that if hot honey is to be add- 
ed to comb honey on a very warm 
day when the temperature is above 
75 degrees, the temperature of the 
liquid honey would have to be re- 
duced the same number of degrees 
below 142 that the comb honey was 
above 75 or the comb would become 
soft and rise in the jar. It seemed 
best to bottle chunk honey only 
when the comb was held at 78 de- 
grees or less. 


Samples of chunk honey bottled 
in this way and kept in a refrig- 
erator at 58 degrees (which is the 
ideal temperature for honey to crys- 


tallize) remained liquid for 10 
weeks, then began to crystallize 
slowly. The honey stored at room 


temperature (75 degrees) remain- 
ed liquid for one month longer or 
nearly 14 weeks. The honey used 
was clover honey. Other’ types 
might give quite different figures. 

This study shows that chunk hon- 
ey should be made up in small quan- 
tities and sold to the consumer with- 
in about six weeks of the date of 
packing. Chunk honey marketing 
does not look like a large commer- 
cial proposition but a job for the 
beekeeper who sells regularly to the 
stores or direct to the customer. 

A special type of globe-shaped jar 
was found to be most attractive asa 
one-pound chunk honey container. 
Three pieces of comb were squeezed 
into this container in the manner of 
a three-pointed star and the jar fill- 
ed with hot honey. This jar holds one 
pound of honey. The appearance of 
the globe-shaped jar is quite attrac- 
tive when a good job is done in cut- 
ting the comb and placing the three 
pieces in the jar. The label with 
the word HONEY is placed on the 
face of the jar since a globe-shaped 
jar will not take a normal size or 
shape of label. The regular label 
is placed on the lid . This type and 
arrangement of labels shows the 
chunk honey to the greatest advan- 
tage since very little of the contents 
are hidden behind a label. 
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The demand for chunk honey 
turned out to be spotty. This honey 
sold moderately well in some stores 
and slowly in others. It is very easy 
to ruin the market for chunk honey 
by carelessly handling this product. 
The greatest damage to sales can be 
done by leaving the honey in the 
store until it begins to crystallize. 

Large Honey Displays 

The fourth and last step in adver- 
tising that was tried was advertising 
by means of large displays of honey 
placed in chain and independent 
stores. We were told by the man- 
ager of one of the stores that large 
displays of any product increase 
sales by about 1000 percent. 

Each of the exhibits consisted of 
a sizable display of jars of all sizes 
and types of containers plus comb 
honey and designed beeswax. Hon- 
ey recipes from the American Hon- 


ey Institute were included in each 
display. A glass hive of bees with 
the sign “(Can You Find the Queen?” 


was placed in the center of the dis- 
play. Two other signs telling about 
the ingredients and virtues of honey 
completed the exhibit. 


There is no limit, we found, to 
the variety and styles of exhibits 
and to what may be included. The 
displays proved more effective when 
varied each year. A strong light be- 
hind a large pyramid of one-pound 
jars did a great deal to attract at- 
tention. Motion of any kind also 
helped to catch and hold attention. 

The sales increased 800 percent 
during the weeks the honey was on 
display. The sales then gradually 
returned to normal or nearly nor- 
mal during the next few weeks. The 
possibilities for increased sales of 
honey over the country would be 
great if each beekeeper were to 
place such displays in every grocery 
store twice a year. The increase in 
sales would be even greater were 
the beekeeper to put on a white 
apron or white coat and stay with 
the exhibit during the busy hours 
of each day. His job would be to 
tell the customers about bees and 
honey while passing out samples of 
honey on crackers. 

The crop of light honey at the 
College sold much faster than was 
expected when the above program 
was followed. Other steps in mar- 
keting are being tried and will be 
reported upon when definite results 
are obtained. 
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Honey, Bees, and Honeycomb-Historical Note 


By Stanley Macht, M.D., Baltimore, Maryland 


The earliest reference to honey 
occurs in Genesis 43:11 in which 
honey is listed as one of the choice 
products of Palestine. Scattered 
throughout the remainder of the Bi- 
ble there are 21 references to Pal- 
estine as a “‘Land flowing with milk 
and honey’. (See summary.) 

The Mishnah, a commentary on 
the Bible (a collection of laws) com- 
piled by Judah the Prince and his 
colleagues, specifically designates 
bee honey and hornet honey as pure 
food (Mach. 6:4) and considers hon- 
ey as a fit gift for the Temple. II 
Chron. 31:5 lists honey as one of the 
offerings fit to be brought to the 
Temple for the priests. Lev. 2:11 for- 
bids burning of honey for a sacrifice 
—probably because of its ferment- 
ing properties. 

Actually, beekeeping was hardly 
known in Palestine before’ the 
Greeks. In the entire Old Testament 
bees are mentioned only four times 
and honeycomb is mentioned only 
eight times. Although honey is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible, the 
Mishnah, and the Torah, all Bibli- 
cal references to bee honey must be 
interpreted as meaning the honey of 
wild bees found in the clefts of the 
rock (Ps. 81:16), (Deut. 32:13), in 
the wood (I Sam. 14:25), and even 
in the carcasses of dead animals 
(Judges 14:8 and 9)—‘“‘There was a 
swarm of bees and honey in the 
carcase of a lion’. In Judges 14:18 
“honey” was the answer to Samp- 
sons’ riddle. 

Honey was one of the products 





Dr. Stanley H. Macht of Baltimore, 
Maryland, is a specialist in the use of 
X-rays for diagnosis and therapy and 
in the use of radium in treating can- 
cer. He is Chief of the Department of 
Radiology of the Baltimore City Hos- 
pitals and is Assistant Professor at the 
University of Maryland Medical School. 
He acquired an interest in bees as a 
hobby three years ago when he cap- 
tured two swarms that issued from un- 
der his home. Since then he has be- 
come an ardent apiarist and student of 
bee culture. He is currently busy in 
making a collection of small quantities 
of honey from all sections of the coun- 
try in order to study the various fla- 
vors. Dr. Macht is the author of nu- 
merous scientific articles in the field 
of medicine. His biography appears 
in the 8th. Ed. of American Men of 
Science. 
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exported to Tyre (Ezek. 27:17); it 
was among the provisions brought 
to David and his people in exile (II 
Sam. 17:29) and it was one of the 
two main articles of food in the diet 
of John the Baptist (Mark 1:6). Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, honey is one 
of the seven healing substances 
(Ber. 44b); its sweetness is x that 
of manna (Ber. 57b)—manna itself 
is called either bread or honey (Yo- 
ma 75b) and tasted like “wafers 
made with honey” (Exodus 16:31). 

Ancient authors (Ovid, Metamor- 
phosis 1:112-13) speak of rivers of 
milk and honey as a symbol of 
abundance. 

When Rab-Shekeh, the Ambassa- 
dor of Sennacherib, attempted to 
persuade the people of Jerusalem to 
surrender (II Kings 18:32), he prom- 
ised them a land of honey. 

Honey is a symbol of the benefits 
bestowed by God (Ezek. 16:13, 19). 
Godless men will be denied the 
sight of the flowing streams of hon- 
ey (Job 20:17). The sweetness of 
wisdom is compared to that of hon- 
ey (Prov. 24-13 and 14) but too 
much of a good thing may be dis- 
astrous, aS overeating honey is 
(Prov. 25:16 and 25:27). Josephus 
called the sap of the palms of Jeri- 
cho honey—as such it was probably 
the palm oil mentioned by Herado- 
tus (1:93). 

Honey was also considered to be 
a tempting food as indicated in I 
Samuel 14:26, 29, 43 when Jonathan 
ate honey in spite of the fact that all 
foods were forbidden him. In I Kings 
14:3 Jeroboam’s wife carried honey 
as a gift to a prophet in order to ob- 
tain information about the future of 
her sick child. 

The book of Psalms refers to the 
words and laws of God as having the 
sweetness of honey (Ps. 19:10; 119: 
103) and Solomon’s Song of Songs 
4:11; 5:1 describes the Church’s 
grace as being sweet as honey. 

Dr. David I. Macht has noted: 
“That the etymology of the Hebrew 
word for bee comes from the root 
‘Davar’ denoting ‘talk’ or ‘speech’ 
and this, of course, is a logical and 
semantologically appropriate  de- 
scription of the buzzing and persis- 
tent noise produced by the bees’’. 

(Continued on page 581) 
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Queen Introduction 


By Howard J. Rock, Wolcott, New York 


A pioneer beekeeper of Califor- 
nia once said, ‘‘All there is to this 
beekeeping business is plenty of 
good combs and good young queens.” 
A whole volume could be written 
on either subject but I shall confine 
my comments to the aspects of good 
young queens. 

Many methods of _ introduction 
have been disparaged by those who 
attempted to force inferior queens 
upon the colony. Therefore, we 
must consider the rearing of the 
queen as the first step in introduc- 
tion. 

By far the very best requeening 
is natural supersedure in late sum- 
mer before the old queen manifests 
signs of failing which are apparent 
to the beekeeper. If the stock is 
good and there is fresh pollen com- 
ing in you can secure no better 
queens. 

After keeping bees all over the 
U.S.A. on an extensive scale I am 
convinced beyond all doubt that one 
cannot reasonably expect uniform- 
ly good results with mass-produced 
“‘sugar-syrup” queens. Feeding is 
vitally important in getting good 
cells from which vigorous virgins 
will emerge. If there is no honey 
flow on at the time, diluted honey 
must be given. Natural conditions 
are more nearly simulated thus and 
there is usually a fresh supply of 
pollen although not always, in 
which case your results will still 
not be of the best. 

Queenless colonies which have all 
unsealed brood removed are by far 
the best, if it’s excellent cells you’re 
after. If large quantities are desir- 
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Benton mailing cage. Postage on this cage 
is two cents. A larger size for longer dis- 
tances requires four cents. 
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ed, a swarm box or confined starter 
colony containing about six pounds 
of bees from intensive brood rear- 
ing colonies is very desirable. 


It costs money to rear superior 
queens. One idiosyncrasy of north- 
ern beemen is the very unreason- 
able expectation of getting good 
queens and plenty of them without 
an expenditure of time and money 
and equipment. A visit through a 
modern queen yard in the South 
would be an eye-opener for most of 
them—or would it? 


To return to cell getting, whether 
one grafts or uses an Alley type 
method,* it is imperative to have 
just hatched larvae of a uniform 
age. In this way you can wait un- 
til the virgins are ‘kicking’ in the 
cells. Whether given to “nucs’” or 
regular colonies, acceptance is al- 
ways higher. However, I find ac- 
ceptance to be good only if the nucs 
are well fed and they are not sub- 
jected to the threat of being robbed 
out by regular colonies during a 
dearth of nectar. 

In addition I have always found 
that multiple nucs and those perch- 
ed on top of established hives give 
poor results and at best are an im- 
pediment in hive manipulation. For 
best results keep the nucs in a sep- 
arate yard, in separate units placed 
on or near the ground. Result: 
few losses. 

Specialists in queen rearing de- 
mand nucs designed to rapid ma- 
nipulation, etc., but for the beeman 
who rears queens for his own use 
the three-frame standard is most 
practical as it maintains itself well, 
can be used for increase easily, and 
for purposes of introduction there 
is no safer way of introducing a 
queen than in transferring the en- 
tire nuc into the hive requiring a 
new queen. If the colony being re- 
queened is populous and there is a 
dearth of nectar, the queen may 
have her wings chewed up and be 
superseded but this is easily pre- 
vented by a small feed or spraying 
of sugar syrup during the actual 
transferring. 


*[This method consists of cutting strips 
of comb containing eggs or very young 
larvae, and destroying every other cell, 
then giving this comb to a queenless, 
broodless colony.—Ed. | 
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While requeening, especially dur- 
ing late summer, be sure there is 
only one queen present as this is 
the bees’ favorite time of year for 
normal supersedure. If I find the 
young queen to be in apparently 
good shape I leave the colony alone 
as I realize that the queen is a much 
better one than can be reared by 
me. Nature is always just a little 
beyond our limited efforts. 


Cage Introduction 

Sometimes we desire to change 
our stock in which case we are con- 
fronted with cage introduction. In 
a season of long honey flows any 
method seems to work—even that of 
lifting the old queen off the comb 
and putting the young one in its 
place—in spite of principles of the 
ancient odor theory. Incidentally, I 
don’t know of any business in which 
so many theories can be debunked 
as in beekeeping. 

It seems that each season a new 
queen cage makes its appearance on 
the market with the implication 
that it is ‘foolproof’? even in the 
hands of the novice. Then along 
comes a season of scant or sporadic 
honey flows, such as we have had 
in this region, and the new cage is 
found to be no more reliable than 
the plain old mailing and introduc- 
ing cage whose limitations are well 
known. 

I have found much of good in the 
queen-colony balance -principle as 
outlined by E. L. Sechrist. Dr. C. 
C. Miller understood this years ago 
when he established three-frame 
nucs and delayed giving the mail- 
ing cage to the nuc until he was 
sure that all the old bees had gone 
back to their old stand. 

A method which has stood the 
test of time is one based on the 
Chantry principle and used with 
modifications by beemasters like 
the late Mell Pritchard and Jay 
Smith. I have never seen the Chan- 
try* cage give poor results. It is 
thoroughly explained in all bee 
texts. 

Many good operators use_ the 
cage-in-comb method. It gives good 
results as I know from using it ex- 


*[The Chantry cage is so constructed 
that a piece of queen-excluding zinc in 
one end covered with a little queen cage 
candy permits some of the bees in the 
colony to enter the introducing cage to 
mingle with the queen, but prevents the 
queen from getting out of the cage until 
later when candy in the opposite end of 
the cage is eaten out.—Ed.|} 
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tensively, but it is more tedious and 
time-consuming than a cage built 
along Chantry lines. 

There are expert beemen who use 
special methods of introduction very 
successfully but these same methods 
are a failure with others because 
these experts can explain their pro- 
cedure but cannot impart their 
judgment which can only be attain- 
ed through much experience. As 
an example: Some beemen can re- 
queen by merely placing the new 
queen in the old queen’s place with 
regularly good acceptance. Others 
can requeen very late in the fall. 
Here in New York we are experi- 
menting with placing queen cells in 
a remote corner of a second brood 
chamber of a hive containing a fail- 
ing queen. Of course this queen 
cell contains a virgin which is mov- 
ing around and ready to hatch in a 
short time. Probably we will con- 
fine the old queen to the bottom 
brood nest via excluder until the 
virgin has ‘‘hardened up” but time 
will tell whether the increase in ac- 
ceptance will repay the extra labor 
involved. I don’t believe it will. 

In perusing the bee literature of 
50 years ago one cannot help notic- 
ing the contrast in attitudes toward 
queen introduction as manifested by 
present beekeepers and those of that 
period. Probably the casualness of 
today toward this manipulation and 
the wholesale methods used explain 
the mediocre results obtained when 
conditions are not such that a rank 
amateur can also succeed. 
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“He saye he knows where we can store 
some honey!” 
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What will the next 
25 or 50 years de- 
velop in. beekeep- 
4 ing? What a con- 
la jectural question! 
Am I just plain cra- 
zy? Well, not necessarily, but it 
helps to be a little ‘‘touched’’. 

At any rate my guess is as legiti- 
mate as yours, so Ill just light up 
my bellows smoker and day dream, 
while the smoke rolls around and 
draws back the curtain of prophesy. 
Besides, I'm celebrating 25 years of 
commercial beekeeping and wonder 
what the next 25 years have in 
store. 





Speaking of smokers, _ there’s 
something that seems to be in for 
a considerable change. We get pret- 
ty tired of working that bellows, es- 
pecially on a windy day. Some 
smart guy will some time bring 
forth a device looking much like a 
flashlight, worked with a trigger, 
that will spout forth not smoke but 
a pacifying smell that was poured in 
from a bottle. The same fluid may 
work better in acid trays on cold 
days, too. 

Wood, plastic, or metal. Bottoms 
and bodies will continue to be of 
wood unless some better and cheap- 
er plastic is developed. Tops will 
be wood and metal, and some of 
plastic material. There will be de- 
partures from wood for frames, us- 
ing both plastic and metal. Look 
for inner covers to be made of plas- 
tic, reversible for top winter en- 
trances or for top nuc divisions. As 
for design of these units, do not 
look for much change but improve- 
ments in both tops and bottoms. A 
canned plastic will be available for 
repair jobs on boxes, applied with a 
putty knife. Oh, yes, there will be 
further attempts to use something 
other than beeswax for foundation 
and with more or less success. 


Improved bees will arrive. Did 
you ever see the dwarf bees that 
emerge after a period of near star- 
vation? If unfavorable conditions 
will produce dwarfs, then contin- 
ued favorable conditions with dec- 
ades of controlled breeding should 
produce an improved race of honey 
bees. It may be a long and pains- 
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What of the Future? 


By Bruce Morehouse, Montevideo, Minnesota 


taking way. After all, just what de- 
sirable changes do we want? Hon- 
ey bees are now doing a glorious 
job of pollination, humbly carrying 
on without due credit, and provide 
mankind with the finest sweet ob- 
tainable to boot. 

Pollination: One of the big 
changes the coming years will see 
is the public attitude toward bees 
and beekeepers. 

Instead of farmers saying, “I don’t 
want bees on my place’’, or demand- 
ing honey rent for each apiary, they 
will be glad to cooperate with grove 
planting for apiary shelter and no 
rent demanded, in cases paying a 
pollination rent to have the bees lo- 
cated on a farm or close by. Farm- 
ers will realize how dependent they 
are on honey bees for a ‘“‘set’’ of so 
many crops and seeds that the bee- 
keeper will be a welcome necessity. 
There will be increased demand for 
apiaries to do pollination work, on 
fruit and clovers especially. 

Moreover, as the general public 
and governmental lawmakers come 
to realize how much we owe the 
little honey bee for its priceless ser- 
vice of pollination, they will coop- 
erate with beekeepers and the Amer- 
can Beekeeping Federation to see 
that the commercial beekeeper re- 
ceives a fair return on his invest- 
ment and for services rendered. The 
unfair tax on honey bees and bee 
equipment will be eased and in 
many localities eliminated altogeth- 
er. If government subsidies are then 
in vogue, some form of support will 
be granted beekeepers. This may 
be a support price on honey or for 
the count of colonies controlled, be- 
yond ten in number. Of course, the 
Government may tell beekeepers, 
through county agents or other au- 
thority, where apiaries may be lo- 
cated in order to receive govern- 
ment benefits, but since beekeepers 
will receive their just compensation 
for the service of their bees, that is 
to be expected. 

The extracting process is in for 
some changes. The public will show 
a real preference for aromatic and 
flavorful honey in preference to 
merely sweet honey, and this will 
bring about better practices in ex- 
tracting and packaging. The deli- 
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cate bouquet of comb honey is large- 
ly due to the release of volatile oils 
and aroma when it is eaten. In the 
extracting process this aroma is 
partly dissipated. What to do to 
keep as much of this aroma and del- 
icate flavor is something to work 
toward. 

Less time from extracting combs 
to containers and with less sustain- 
ed heating should improve the fla- 
vor, aroma, and color. Cappings 
melter honey will be kept separate 
as second-grade honey; extractor 
honey will be first-grade honey. 
Large settling tanks will disappear 
since honey warmers, strainers, and 
containers will do the job quicker 
and better. The uncapping process 
is now the bottleneck that slows up 
the remainder of the process. An 
efficient uncapping machine, rea- 
sonably priced, is needed, and there 
are indications that such a device is 
evolving. 

Marketing: Do not expect us to 
ever get to the place where we can 
take a load of honey to town and 
sell it at a going market price as we 
do cream, eggs, turkeys, and beef. 
There will continue to be beekeep- 
ers who sell their honey too cheap- 
ly, and packers who will shop for 
an advantage in price. But there 
will be plainly marked grades on 
the honey labels, and known labels 
which will guide consumers no mat- 
ter if there are divergent prices. 
Good quality honey will not need to 
meet the price of inferior quality 
honey. Federation, Institute, and 
Government will exert a stabilizing 
influence. In addition to the honey 
income will be the pollination bene- 
fits. Several new spreads, toppings, 
candies, and drinks made with hon- 
ey will be sold. 

Inspections. With the fall of Adam 
and Eve came pests, diseases, and 
all manner of scourges. Even in- 
sects such as honey bees are afflict- 
ed. To control bee diseases we have 
inspection measures. For cleanli- 
ness and grading of honey an addi- 
tional inspection will be added. 
States will welcome permanent and 
migratory beekeepers but will regu- 
late apiary encroachments. Let us 
not rule out the possibility of some 
new plague afflicting honey bees. 
If this should go unchecked it is 
doubtful if man could much longer 
exist. Following the disappearance 
of many fruits and seeds would 
come diseases, famine, and new 
plagues. “H” disintegration would 
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eompensate beekeepers ‘for 


be quicker and perhaps preferable. 

Insecticides and Weedicides. Poi- 
sons, some now unborn, will be 
used to kill weeds, insects, and dis- 
eases in fields, orchards, and pas- 
tures. Their use will increase to a 
certain advantage of agriculture, 
and toa disadvantage of apiculture. 
Our Government, recognizing that 
we should not get along “without 
these new pest controls. and cannot 
get along without honey. béess; 









losses. oat 

Affiliations. There will .bé as 
national Federation an@s 
that will work togetheg* 
of all beekeepers and Gf. 
agriculture. There will be an up- 
surge of the sectional (several coun- 
ties together) beekeeper  associa- 
tions, where beekeepers can gather 
for a social time, like on.a-:Sunday 
afternoon, hear some outside speak- 
er, maybe see a movie, and conduct 
group _._ affairs. These sectional 
meetings will be the grass roots:con- 
tact points for the two overnali Bor- 
ganizations. 

I’m glad to have had a small part 
in the past quarter-century of bee- 
keeping. It has been an important 
period, the teen-age of American 
beekeeping. The period has seen the 
further growth of large-scale bee- 
keeping, of the queen and package 
business, and honey house develop- 
ment. Ahedd of us will blossom the 
full-grown maturity, the “oftige ” in 
American: beekeeping. This “period 
will be ‘the’ golden years 6f#:full 
strength, vigor, and security. ‘This 
does not mean a period of easy: go- 
ing and -affluence, but it “does 
mean that American beekeeping 
will be.recognized for its legitimate 
place of worth and _ respect. There 
are spiritual rewards in beekeeping 
greater than. money and _ position. 
The industry that would be among 
the first must be the servant of all. 

The smoker has gone out,. the eur- 
tain of {prophesy is drawn*: arid a 
feeling of. “‘more nerve than sense”’ 
comes over me. There BRE... ‘other 
important matters not revéased | such 
as the future of comb he _ Tai- 
gratory beekeeping, and otters. 

If I am not around in 1975, I hope 
to gather: wwith Langstroth, Demuth, 
and many others on a sunny slope 
where flowers bloom eternally and 
all things are made clear, watch the 
bees, and sing praises to the all-wise 
Creator of honey bees. 
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Four Years with Bees 


By S. M. A. 





Fig. 1—Packed for the winter 





Fig. 2.—Just coming out for a flight after 


two weeks of cold weather. Snow was 


not present. 
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(Continued from June) 


After reading a great many arti- 
cles about wintering bees and talk- 
ing with some beekeepers who have 
bees covered and uncovered during 
the winter months, as far as I can 
judge, those who protect them fare 
better than those who do not. Heavy 
losses of bees have been reported 
while others have had success. The 
man who does our spraying has seen 
whole outyards die out. I have fol- 
lowed the plan of those who pack 
and so far have had no losses. Al- 
though we have a great deal of 
damp weather and little snow the 
colonies lose very few bees and are 
active inside the hive. There have 
been no signs of Nosema and the 
hives are sweet smelling and clean. 


The casings which I use are cheap 
and light in weight and easy to as- 
semble. They are made of orange 
crates that have been wrecked and 
the solid ends sawed into two-inch 
strips. Two strips of these nailed to- 
gether to make one strip 33 inches 
long are needed for the back and 
for the front, and three for each 
side. The sides of the crates are 
nailed crosswise of these strips and 
the front and back are built up to 
make a slant for a roof. The strips 
are even with the hive corners front 
and back and the sides extend two 
inches beyond, fitting against the 
extension of the cross boards front 
and back. 

The casing hooks at the corners 
and the folding roof fits down well 
over all. Inside burlap is tacked to 
the strips and the intervening space 
is filled with straw. The top of the 
hive has neither outer nor inner cov- 
er but an excluder is placed over 
the top frames and raised at the 
front to admit air from the top ven- 
tilating hole. The board that raises 
the excluder is a contrivance that 
the bees taught me to make. I have 
small slits cut in the edges of my 
excluders for various reasons and 
one fall when the cold winds started 
before the bees were packed they 
set to work of their own initiative to 
make a windbreak around it and 
yet admit the air. This they did 
with propolis in so perfect a way 
that I thought it was worth copying 
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and I hope to have entrance cleats 
made the same way next winter. 
They built a circular wall on the 
inside of the opening, circling it out 
about a half-inch or more and leav- 
ing a small opening right near the 
edge for one bee to pass through. 
This acted as a buffer for any wind 
that entered. This I copied in wood 
and slipped it under the edge of the 
excluder having the opening corre- 
spond with the auger hole in the 
outer casing. 

Above the excluder is a burlap 
bag of straw to take care of any 
moisture that does not escape and 
also a layer of rock wool, capped, 
of course, by the roof. The lower en- 
trance is cut out to fit over the ex- 
tension of the bottom board and a 
windbreak board is leaned up loose- 
ly against the whole. I had an ex- 
perience with them this winter 
which proves that they can take 
care of emergencies almost as well 
as or better than we can sometimes. 
A severe wind came up one night 
after a warm day when I had re- 
moved the windbreak and it blew 
the entrance cleat in about an inch 
under the frames. When I reached 
there this space was being filled by 
several worker bees with the bodies 
of dead bees. As I began to remove 
them the bees showed evident signs 
of distress until I retrieved the cleat 
and adjusted it properly, then they 
looked at me and re-entered the 
hive and disappeared up the frames 
not to be seen again, which I took 
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Fig. 3. — The bees out for a cleansing 

flight. The top opening is for a three- 

story colony and the lower auger hole for 
a two-story colony. 


as a confirmation of their complete 
satisfaction. I then replaced the 
windbreak and left them to them- 
selves. That buttress of bees to keep 
the wind out, so solidly and com- 
pactly constructed, was another 
study for me. 

The outside of the hive casing is 
covered with asphalt roofing as the 
pictures show. 
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" Old Time Beekeeping 


* By C. H. Pease, New Canaan, Connecticut 
When Bees Were Honey Flies and Workers Were Mules and Neuters 


I have a book entitled “A Farm- 
er’s Manual’, published in 1819 by 
Frederick Butler, A.M., the title page 
of. which tells us that it is a “plain 
practical treatise on the art of hus- 
bandry, designed to promote an ac- 
quaintance with the modern im- 
provements of Agriculture, together 
with remarks on Gardening, and a 
treatise on the management of 
Bees’’. With a view to learning 
something about “the management 
of bees” I perused this “Practical 
Treatise’’ from which I learned much 
that no present-day treatise has ever 
told me—among other things work- 
AES were known by four names: 
‘common bees, worker bees, mules, 
‘i «later when the “learned api- 
i@¥ians: decided that workers were 
‘neither male nor female they were 
-called ‘‘neuters’”. And pollen was 
called ‘“farina’’. 

Here are a few excerpts from this 
book which may convince modern 
beekeepers that something has been 
learned about bees in the past 131 
years: 

The modus operandi of uniting 
colonies in those good old days was 
quite unique and was called ‘“‘the 
junction of two swarms’. Here it 
is: “Search the hive of one of the 
swarms and remove the queen, and 
then immerse the two swarms, as 
to be united, in pure water, or water 
saturated with ale, sugar and honey, 
and placed in a tub for the purpose; 
when they are well mixed together 
by stirring, then strain out the bees 
by passing the liquor through a 
sieve, and return both swarms, so 
mixed, into one hive and place it 
near the fire. They will soon begin 
to hum, and in one hour will be re- 
stored to life again; no quarrel will 
ensue upon this method, but all oth- 
er methods of joining swarms gen- 
érally expose them to quarrels’. 
However, I think I will stick to the 
good old newspaper method a little 
while longer. 

Among the maladies of bees, 
“Abortive brood’ (which was evi- 
dently what we now know as foul- 
brood) was described as “very inju- 
rious in its effects upon the bees’, 
one cause of which was said to be 
“when the worm is placed in the 
cell with the tail turned towards its 
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mouth, in which case the young 
bees, incapable of extrication, die 
and putrify’’. 

Another serious malady of bees 
was dysentery and said to be “the 
most common as well as fatal.... 
The bees when afflicted with this 
disease destroy each other by con- 
taminating their wings with this ex- 
crement and thus stop the organs of 
persperation’’. It was considered in- 
curable, ‘although its prevention 
may be effected’. One remedy was: 
“To a quart of white wine add a pint 
of honey and two pounds of loaf 
sugar, with an addition of cloves 
and nutmegs; also the bark of pome- 
granates pounded and mixed with 
honey”. One Italian author recom- 
mended “fresh urine placed on plates 
near the hives”. Various other con- 
coctions were recommended, all of 
which we now know are absolutely 
useless. 

Another disorder that modern 
beekeepers may not be familiar with 
was: “The attenna of the bee are 
sometimes diseased and turn yel- 
low, attended with some swelling’. 
And still another complaint that 
worried the old-timers was evident- 
ly what we now consider that ex- 
pression of happiness among ‘the 
workers known as ‘“‘shimmying” or 
“dancing’’. They called it “vertigo’’, 
for which they claimed no remedy 
had been discovered—and even now, 
has anyone ever tried to find a 
remedy? 

Ants were classed among the ene- 
mies of bees, and the remedy recom- 
mended was “a little garlic rubbed 
about the hive’. Another enemy 
of the bee was the bee moth that 
“in its caterpillar state gnaws our 
trees, books, papers, etc., and the 
moths lay their eggs in and out of 
the hive and are introduced care- 
lessly by the bees into the hive 
where they are hatched with the 
other eggs, the substance upon 
which the moths feed in the hive 
when grown”. As a means of ex- 
terminating the bee moth we learn 
that “some persons surround their 
apiaries with torches in the evening 
in order to destroy the moth by 
singeing his wings’’. 

This book tells us that “the queen 
is a virgin mother and her eggs are 
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impregnated by the drones after she 
has deposited them in the cells... 
The drone’s whole utility in the hive 
consists of being an instrument of 
fecundating the eggs when deposit- 
ed in the cells, or otherwise, as may 
be’’. 

A bee hive, previous to 131 years 
ago, was described as ‘‘made of a 
section of a hollow tree, but the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining this led to the 
expedient of weaving the straw 
hive”. This was followed by a glass 
hive, which was expected to give 
the keeper opportunities to observe 
and study the activities of the bees, 
but it proved very unsatisfactory. 
All sorts of experimental whims 
were tried and abandoned until the 
“learned apiarians of Europe” con- 
cluded that “no form of hive can 
be constructed that will ensure 
great harvests of wax, honey, and 
swarms.” 

The author of the book described 
one of his improved hives from 
which he boasted that “in the month 
of August, 1810, I obtained from one 
of my hives 18 pounds of beautiful 
comb honey, and by the 10th of Sep- 
tember I took out ten pounds more, 
leaving a sufficiency to supply the 
swarm through the winter’. Just 
think of it! A total crop of 28 
pounds from one colony of bees 
was surely something to brag about 
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Visitors from Scotland 


(in those days). According to this 
ancient beekeeper he estimated that 
over a period of ten years his colo- 
nies would average what he consid- 
ered a profitable crop of 15 pounds 
a year. Owing to their pyramidal 
shape the old straw hives (called 
skeps) did not lend themselves to 
enlargement by the addition of su- 
pers, as we know them, although 
some beekeepers had begun to make 
two-story hives by placing a second 
skep on top of the first. The joints 
between the two were “plastered 
with mortar or clay at the junction 
by which they appeared to form but 
one distinct hive; holes were bored 
in the top of the lower story for the 
bees to pass from one story to the : 
other.” They called this the “story- 
ing system of beekeeping’’. 

There were no mechanical extrac- 
tors prior to 1867 (the year I was 
born) when L. L. Langstroth made 
his first one, and before modern ex- 
tractors came the only means of get- 
ting liquid honey was by cutting the 
combs in pieces and squeezing the 
honey out through what they de- 
scribed as ‘‘sieves of horse-hair 
cloth”. After the extracting, all 
utensils were exposed to the bees to 
be cleaned out, but the warning 
was given that “care should be tak- 
en not to expose to them pure honey 
as this will injure the bees’’. 
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Dr. J. N. Tennent and Mrs. Tennent of Glasgow, Scotland, on an extensive trip through 


United States, paid a visit to Gleanings on July 27. 
Library Committee of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association. 


Dr. Tennent is Convener of the) 
Mrs. Tennent also works 


with the bees and takes the keenest interest in everything pertaining to beekeeping in 


America. 
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Gleanings wishes this charming couple a happy journey. 
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Run out of bread? Guests drop 
in and there’s not enough bread to 
go around? Well, that’s no catas- 
trophe! Just tie on an apron, reach 
for the honey jar, and stir up a 
batch of luscious honey-way muf- 
fins. You'll add a crowning touch 
to the meal, be prepared for seconds 
(and thirds), be asked for the reci- 
pe,—and there’s another boost for 
honey. If you would be prepared 
against future unexpected invasions, 
you can measure and mix dry in- 
gredients in spare moments, store in 
jars with tight-fitting lids, then add 
the liquid ingredients in a twinkling. 

Of all the ways we use honey, I 
think that there is no way that we 
enjoy it more than in these delight- 
fully-flavored, piping hot muffin 
variations. A meal of left-overs, 
plus a batch of delectable golden- 
brown honey muffins, adds up to a 
most satisfying repast. 

If there’s a dab of marmalade, a 
bit of jam or jelly in the jar, try 
this: place a spoonful or two of muf- 
fin batter in each greased cup, add 
a dash of marmalade, jam, or jelly, 
then the remaining batter, and pop 
into the oven. Yum! 

Just one precaution is necessary 
to turn out super muffins each and 
every time. After adding the dry 
ingredients stir only until flour dis- 
appears. The mixture will be lumpy 
but the finished product will be su- 
perb. Remember over-mixing makes 
those tunnel-like holes. So don’t 
over-stroke. Good eating to you! 

Honey Bran Muffins 

Three tablespoons shortening, % 
cup honey, 1 egg, % cup buttermilk, 
1 cup bran, 1 cup sifted flour, 1 tea- 
spoon baking powder, % teaspoon 
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Muffin Magic 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey bran muffins add a 
crowning touch to the sim- 
plest meal. — Photo cour- 
tesy Kellogg Co. 





salt, and % teaspoon soda. 

Blend shortening and honey. Add 
egg and beat well. Add milk and 
bran; let soak until most of moisture 
is taken up. Sift dry ingredients to- 
gether; add to first mixture, stirring 
only until flour disappears. Fill 
greased muffin pans two-thirds full 
and bake in moderately hot oven 
(400 degrees F.) about 25 minutes. 
Yield: 8 large muffins (3 inches in 
diameter) or 16 medium muffins 
(2% inches in diameter). 

Honey Date Muffins 

One egg, well beaten, 1 cup chop- 
ped dates, 4 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, 1 teaspoon salt, 3% cup milk, 2 
tablespoons honey, 2% cups flour, 
and 2% teaspoons baking powder. 

Sift flour, measure, and add bak- 
ing powder and salt, and sift again. 
Combine egg, milk, honey, and but- 
ter. Add 4 tablespoons of flour mix- 
ture to dates and mix well. Add 
egg mixture to flour and combine 
only enough to dampen the flour. 
Add floured dates. Turn into greas- 
ed muffin tins and bake 25 minutes 
in a hot oven, 425 degrees F. 

Honey Corn Flake Muffins 

Two cups corn flakes, 2% cups 
sifted flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 egg, 
well beaten, 1 cup milk, %4 cup hon- 
ey, and 3 tablespoons melted short- 


ening. 

Crush corn flakes into fine 
crumbs. Mix with sifted dry in- 
gredients. Add egg, milk, honey, 


and_ shortening. Stir only until 
combined. Fill greased muffin pans 
two-thirds full. Bake in moderate- 
ly hot oven, 425 degrees F., about 
20 minutes. Yield: 12 muffins (2% 
inches in diameter). 
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Honey Bee Pollination — One of Agriculture’s Most Lively Subjects 
By Glenn O. Jones, Atlantic, Iowa 


It would be gratifying to be able 
to give proper credit to all those 
who have helped to bring the pol- 
lination service of the honey bee 
to general public attention. Their 
number is legion. 

Dr. W. E. Dunham of Ohio State 
University rates special mention be- 
cause he was the first chairman of 
the Honey and Pollen Plants Com- 
mittee of the American Beekeeping 
Federation. He was instrumental in 
arranging the first open meeting of 
the Committee to which were invit- 
ed scientists from several fields of 
agriculture to discuss the role of 
the honey bee in our national econ- 
omy. 

Frank C. Pellett also rates special 
mention because his lifetime of work 
with plants that yield nectar and 
pollen provided a background of 
commanding interest and informa- 


tion, and his trial plots of literally 
hundreds of interesting plants from 
all parts of the world gave a fitting 
backdrop for the 1945 and 1946 pol- 
lination conferences at Pellett Gar- 
dens, Atlantic, Iowa. 

R. B. Willson of New York City 
made significant contributions to 
progress during the time he served 
as Chairman of the Committee. 
When he was asked to assume the 
chairmanship of the Honey Utili- 
zation Committee he was succeeded 
by the present Chairman, Dr. S. W. 
Edgecombe of Utah’s State Agricul- 
tural College at Logan. Co-chairman 
of the Committee is Clarence L. 
Benson of Phoenix, Arizona. 

Pollination has become one of the 
most lively subjects in all of agri- 
culture. It is now recognized as es- 


sential to an increased production of 
(Continued on page 579) 





While attending the forage seed conference at Atlantic, Iowa, this group called at the 


“bughouse”, summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Pellett, at Pellett Gardens. 


Back 


row, left to right. Frank C. Pellett; three beekeeping specialists from Iowa State College, 


R. H. Walstrom, B. A. Haws 


and Martin Polhemus; W. E. Dunham, Entomologist at 


Ohio State University. Front row, left to right: Miss Beverley E. Brink of the Federa- 
tion office, Mrs. Frank C. Pellett, and Mrs. Melvin A. Pellett of Pellett Gardens. 
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Second Glances 


Requeening can include several 
methods (page 465). In our north- 
ern localities there is a great deal 
of automatic annual requeening 
through the medium of supersed- 
ure. Often fully 75 to 80 percent 
of colonies show up with young 
queens in the spring—raised late 
the preceding summer (we clip in 
the spring examination so we can 
distinguish new queens). And to 
the five methods mentioned by Mr. 
Purser might be added a mention of 
the ease by which a queen may be 
introduced to a colony with only 
sealed cells. Destroy the cells, drop 
her on a comb, and watch for the 
characteristic circle. When you see 
it, replace the frame carefully and 
close the hive. If there is any ani- 
mosity, of course cage her again 
(this is for queens from the mailing 
cage as well as laying ones.) 

*‘Jack-of-all-tools’” might well be 
the name that Harvey Roberts has 
for his hive tool. He is right—also 
in saying that it is time someone 
led a cheer for that potent weapon 
against difficulties. The list of uses 
he gives ‘is impressive, but more 
could and doubtless will be added. 
The mention of paint scraping 
brings to mind that I have used it 
for an entire wall of my house be- 
fore repainting. It beats a wire 
brush (page 467). 

Cutting queen cells as swarm pre- 
vention will work up to a certain 
point (page 468). After that out 
comes the swarm, even with no 
cells built, as Clarence Tontz found 
out. In outapiary practice that 
swarm would have been lost. I 
don’t know California conditions, 
Mr. Tontz, but have you tried get- 
ting a new queen raised in each col- 
ony before swarming desire ap- 
pears? Such colonies stand almost 
pe toe of crowding without 

sata Fieave you. And yes, it is 
Aa to super sparingly as 










th ‘ogresses. That we need 
CO With; more bees is surely 
treet rat that South African 
regpeaeetpoligh very creditable any- 


way, was not produced from one 
colony but from several on one 
stand. 

Many sales can be lost by one can 
of poor honey (page 471). My fa- 
ther and I used to sell considerable 
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honey from door to door in the 
country around us and very often 
encountered that “honey on hand’”’ 
phrase. We would sometimes even 
make a gift of a small amount of 
good honey just to start the family 
wanting it again. It often worked. 

The Hodgson steam oven for cap- 
ping melting certainly is a large ca- 
pacity outfit. I like the idea of long 
draining of cappings instead of im- 
mediate melting—all the honey se- 
cured is then free of possible heat 
damage. It would be interesting to 
know how the wax left in the final 
refuse from the melter compares 
with that left by a good press. If 
the difference is not too great, the 
oven is well worthwhile from the 
standpoint of labor saved alone 
(page 472). 

Blending of honey by the bees is 
often quite a thorough process, es- 
pecially if the flows are light and 
intermittent (page 474). Bees usu- 
ally will work one plant at a time 
if that plant yields nectar steadily. 
Otherwise they will naturally search 
for other sources. 

Difference in spacing and ar- 
rangement is of real value in a bee 
yard. Long ago. some of the pio- 
neers pointed out that those beauti- 
ful straight rows were not so beau- 
tiful for the bees. Mr. Keller’s dia- 
gram shows a good combination of 
systematic spacing with enough dif- 
ference to help the bees. Person- 
ally, I like and use the pair group- 
ing also, and in this brush country 
I like a yard placed among small 
trees and shrubbery. My friends 
tell me I need to use an axe, but 
these yards usually take in the hon- 
ey (page 476). 

Norwegian beekeeping would 
seem to be perhaps held to lower 
colony yields more by lack of large 
areas of suitable nectar-producing 
plants than by the season—especial- 
ly in the southeastern parts where 
the May to September season men- 
tioned is as long as our usual one 
here in Minnesota. It is interesting 
to read that outdoor wintering is 
generally practiced even where the 
winters are longer. The use of con- 
siderable insulation is in contrast to 
the teachings of some authorities 
here, but in severe cold it is an es- 
sential practice (page 478). 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Of all the displays shown at the 
American Home Economics Associ- 
ation Convention held in Boston in 
July, that of Pepperidge Farm 
Bread was one of my favorites. 

It wasn’t because Pepperidge 
Farm Bread is made by hand and 
tastes just as good as grandma’s 
used to that it was one of my favo- 
rites. It wasn’t because there is an 
interesting history behind the bread 
that I liked the exhibit best. It 
wasn’t even because Mrs. Margaret 
Rudkin,* President of Fepperidge 
Farms, was such a charming per- 
son to meet and to talk with. It 
was something else! 

You’ve guessed it! Pepperidge 
Farm Bread’s exhibit was one of 
my favorites because Pepperidge 
Farm Bread is made with honey! 
Fresh milk, pure creamery butter, 
flour, and honey—very dark honey, 
too—make the bread as delicious 
and famous as it is. 

It was 13 years ago that Mrs. 
Rudkin invaded the kitchen of her 
125-acre Westport, Connecticut es- 
tate to make a loaf of bread. Her 
son Mark was seriously ill with as- 
thma; he needed nutritious, energy- 
packed bread to build up resistance. 
Armed with a detailed recipe, Mrs. 
Rudkin decided to make the bread 
herself. 

No polished cook, Mrs. Rudkin’s 
first attempts resulted in soggy fail- 
ure. But she kept on trying until 


*In May 1943 Gleanings carried a story, 
with several pictures, of Mrs. Margaret 
Rudkins and her successful bread-making 
business.—Ed. 


a well-browned, luscious loaf came 
from the oven. 

That was only the _ beginning. 
Young Mark thrived on the bread. 
The rest of the family—her husband 
and two other sons, Henry and Bill 
—ate more bread than ever before 
because it was so good. Friends 
and neighbors tried it — and de- 
manded more. Mark’s doctor asked 
for loaves for his other patients. 
The grocers at Westport wanted it 
for eager customers. Mrs. Rudkin 
was in business! 

At first Mrs. Rudkin baked the 
bread herself—eight loaves a day. 
She carried it to market in a wicker 


basket. Then she hired a girl to 
help. Then a boy to deliver the 
bread. 


From that modest beginning, Pep- 
peridge Farm, Inc., has grown. The 
bakery moved from the Rudkin 
kitchen to a made-over stable and 
finally to a remodeled hospital on 
the estate. Mrs. Rudkin now hires 
200 men and women to turn out 
50,000 loaves — 12 and 16 ounce 
loaves of white and whole wheat 
bread—each day. 

Even at 25 cents and 31 cents a 
loaf and the bread sells itself. Mrs. 
Rudkin does little advertising; sat- 
isfied customers told others about 
the product and the market grew. 
Today Pepperidge Farm Bread can 
be found in 44 states and in many 
European countries! 

From her son’s attacks of asthma, 
a lot of determination, and milk, 
butter, flour, and honey, Mrs: Mar- 
garet Rudkin has made a three-mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year business. 


a 
Glass Jars for Retailing Chunk Honey 


By J. E. Johnson, Verona, Missouri 


In southwest Missouri the honey 
crop prospects for 1950 were never 
better. We have been having only 
light rains for a number of years 
but in early January we had seven 
inches and one could poke a stick 
down into the ground an unbeliev- 
able distance. White clover looks 
very good, so do the Vitex and oth- 
er honey producing trees. 

I use seven shallow frames in 8- 
frame supers. My customers prefer 
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honey with comb in it, so I ‘cut 
pieces of comb from the _ shallow 
frames, put them into coffee jars, 
and pour honey over to fill the jar. 
It is not difficult to pick up a hun- 
dred empty coffee jars, for every- 
one has them and folks who come 
to buy honey bring the empty jars. 
During our years of light rain I 
get much more honey in shallow 
frames. I use wide strips of thin 
foundation or full sheets. 
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From the Field of Experience 





A Sure Queen Introducing Method 
By T. H. Harvey, Clear Fork, W. Va. 


Instead of “impregnating” the 
cage with the odor of the old queen 
as Henri Michaud explains in the 
February 1949 issue of Gleanings, 
why not cage the old dead queen 
with the live queen? It seems to 
me that would have been a better 
method. 

I have a method of requeening 
which | have found to be a sure and 
perfect way under all conditions 
and at all seasonable times of the 
year. Here it is: Remove the old 
queen, place the new queen in the 
cage, the ordinary introducing cage 
with a small amount of bee candy. 
Lay the cage on top of the brood 
frames or suspend it between 
frames and do not disturb it for 
three days. On the afternoon of 
the third day examine the queen to 
see that she is alive and in good 
condition. Leave the cage in the 
same position and close the hive. 
The cage is closed at each end by 
two wooden plugs from which small 
wires (frame wire is ideal) have 
been securely attached, the ends ex- 
tending to the outside of the hive. 
Late that afternoon or before re- 


tiring at night go to the hive or 
hives and pull the ends of the wires 
which will pull out one wooden 
plug from the introducing cage and 
liberate the queen. The job is per- 
fectly done and the beekeeper has 
full knowledge of exactly what has 
taken place and knows the exact 
minute the queen has been liberat- 
ed. Simple, don’t you think so? I 
have never seen this method dis- 
cussed and neither do I know of any 
other beekeeper using it. Want to 
try it? I bet you. 

This method has proved ideal for 
me and I would like to know if oth- 
er beekeepers have ever tried it. I 
will liberate two queens in about 
three hours from the writing which 
is now 5:00 p.m., July 27. 

{James Bain of Marion, Ohio, has a 
somewhat similar method. He pushes the 
caged queen into the hive entrance. A 
piece of wood is tacked over the candy 
in the end of the cage. After three days 
he reaches in with a curved wire and 
gently pulls the caged queen out. If the 
bees are trying to sting the queen through 
the wire screen he pushes the cage back 
and leaves it for another day. If the bees 
are friendly to the queen he removes the 
wood from the candied end and lets the 
bees liberate the queen.—Ed.| 


en 


100% Poisoning from Cotton Dusting 
By R. E. Patrick 


President of Lower Rio Grande Valley Beekeepers’ Association, Harlingen, Texas 


The bee industry has taken such 
a beating in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas that most perma- 
nently located beekeepers are fold- 
ing up. The cotton poisoning losses 
have been almost 100 percent. This 
is especially true in the citrus belt 
where the best honey is produced. 
Personally, my loss has been about 
$5000.00 including bees, comb, and 
equipment. With the uncertainty of 
the future you can easily under- 
stand why myself as well as many 
other beekeepers are quitting. Our 
losses have always been heavy ev- 
ery year but nothing to compare 
with this year. It seems unfair that 
the producer of one crop can protect 
himself with utter disregard for his 
neighbor and his property. 
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Calcium arsenate has been used 
in the cotton fields, dusting by air- 
planes, and it has drifted through- 
out the community, killing chick- 
ens, dairy cows, and rendering many 
pastures unfit for use resulting in 
total loss to the owners. In this 
area comprising about four counties 
I do not believe there are 50 colo- 
nies of bees left. This community 
as a whole does not yet know the 
seriousness of the loss, not to the 
beekeepers alone, but to all farmers 
who may not know it, but are de- 
pendent upon bees for  pollina- 
tion of fruit and vegetables which 
are so widely produced here. It is 
safe to say that the loss to the bee- 
keepers alone will approximate 
$1,000,000 or more. 
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XIV International Beekeeping Congress at Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire, England, September 3 to 8, 1951 


The XIV International Beekeep- 
ing Congress will take place in Brit- 
ain from Monday 3rd to Saturday 
8th September, 1951, inclusive. 
Leamington Spa in Warwickshire 
has been selected as the venue for 
the Congress and all interested are 
asked to note that date. 

The Organizing Committee for 
the XIV International Beekeeping 
Congress invites research workers 
and others with knowledge of spe- 
cial aspects of beekeeping to submit 
papers to be read at Congress. Pa- 
pers are invited on both scientific 
and practical beekeeping and the 
Committee will endeavor to main- 
tain a careful balance between sci- 
ence and practice. 

Those wishing to read a paper 
should submit an abstract (not more 
than 200 words) in any one of the 


official languages of the Congress 
(English, French, and German). Ab- 
stracts will be considered by the Pa- 
pers Committee and authors whose 
papers are selected will be asked to 
write a summary of not more than 
400 words for distribution at the 
Congress. The Committee reserves 
the right to choose from the papers 
submitted those which will be given 
at the Congress. Papers may be 
read in any of the three official lan- 
guages. The time allowed for the 
reading of each paper will be not 
more than 20 minutes and the total 
time for reading the paper and dis- 
cussion will be 30 minutes. Ab- 
stracts should be sent to the Hon. 
Organizing Secretary, Miss N. Iron- 
side, The Vicarage, Wragby, Lincs., 
Great Britain, by 31st December, 
1950. 


Ten Inches of Snow in May 


J. E. Darham of Laurel, Montana, 
sends this photograph saying it is 
a sample of the freakish weather 
they had this last spring. A total 
of 10 inches of snow fell. Mr. 
Darham has a place 60 miles west, 
nearer the mountains where three 
feet of snow fell in this storm. He 
says he has lived in Montana for 
36 years and has never seen any- 
thing so out of line before. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


I’m Taken Down a Peg 
As I attend beekeepers’ meetings 
over the country I frequently meet 
Gleanings readers who say, “Yes, 
this is Jack Deyell, I saw your pic- 
ture in Gleanings.” However, last 
fall down in Tennessee I met a 
Gleanings reader who actually told 
the truth. He said, “I would know 
you from your picture in Gleanings, 
but you are not as good looking as 
your pictures.” I hardly knew 
what to say and after groping 
around a bit I replied, ‘‘Yes, if you 
ever get one look at my old mug 
you could never forget it.” 
This leads me to the verse I wrote 
recently after scrutinizing my mug 
ra‘her closely in the mirror one 
morning while shaving. It runs 
like this: 
“My old mug isn’t pretty or nice, 
None of the women will look at it 
twice, 

But regardless of what I may do or 
say 

I have to live with it day after day.” 


Well, there is so much to say this 
month that I hardly know how or 
where to begin. I aim to get out 
among the bees at least three times 
a week, sometimes oftener. When- 
ever there is propolis on my fingers 
it is easier for me to write than 
when I remain at my desk too long. 
The late A. Z. Hutchinson, Editor of 
The Beekeepers’ Review, Michigan, 
used to say that he could write best 
with a lead pencil when his fingers 
were covered with propolis. I sup- 
pose that was because the pencil 
would stick to his fingers. 

If we are willing to spend some 
time with the bees and are close ob- 
servers, we can learn many things 
about bee behavior. 

Escaping Honey 

I have four small yards west of 
Medina, about 85 hives in all. That 
is about all I can care for efficient- 
ly. I would rather have 85 real col- 
onies of bees than 185 hives with 
some bees in them. 

The crop of white honey is rather 
small in the vicinity of Medina. 
However, there are a few supers of 
clover honey to take off. A few 
days ago I escaped a few supers in 
my yards and when I drove out to 
get the supers there were quite a 
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Editor M. J. Deyell 


number of bees in some _ supers 
above the bee escape boards. In 
most cases there was only one shal- 
low super above the escape. Un- 
der normal conditions, all of the 
bees should go down through the 
escape in less than a day, or 2 day 
and a half at the most. I stood 
there trying to determine why the 
bees in some of the supers had not 
gone down through the escapes. I 
then saw some drones among the 
bees that were still in the supers 
and that gave me the answer. The 
drones find it difficult if not impos- 
sible to pass through a bee escape. 
However, I have never watched 
them attempting to go down. The 
reason the drones were in the su- 
pers was because I had not put 
queen excluders on the hives where 
drones were found above. The hives 
that had queen excluders below the 
extracting supers had no bees in the 
supers at the time I took them off. 

So this appears to be one more 
good reason for having each hive 
equipped with a queen excluder. 
However, some beekeepers do not 
believe in using excluders. I per- 
sonally think they are an advantage 
when properly used. At least, I 
like to know where the queen is, or 
should be, in each hive. It is a nui- 
sance when taking off supers of 
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honey to find patches of brood in 
the combs up in the supers. 
Cross Bees 

I wonder if any of you have had 
experiences I have had this sea- 
son, like the following: I may have 
mentioned some cross bees in one 
yard by the railroad track, where 
the bees stung some section men 
one evening as they walked along 
the track at an inopportune time 
—just after I had been manipulat- 
ing the hives. One really couldn’t 
blame the fellows for using lan- 
guage that would not look well in 
print. 

A short time after that episode 
I drove up to this apiary one day 
and when I stepped out of the car 
one of the bees nailed me on the 
back of the neck. Those bees were 
different in that they did not fly 
around my head, sparring for an 
opening, but wasted no time in 
coming straight at me with their 
stingers out ready for business. 

During recent trips to that yard 
I have not been attacked by cross 
bees. In fact, I can walk through 
the yard while they are working 
and none of them will look at me. 

I can’t help wondering what has 
come over these bees to give them 
a change of heart. I was sure a 
while back that I knew which col- 
ony or colonies were guilty but the 
other day while checking through 
these colonies I found them as gen- 
tle as the bees in other hives. 

Perhaps some of the old can- 
tankerous bees have died off and 
the succeeding generation is better 
natured. I hope so, at least. If 
any of you have had similar expe- 
riences, I would like to hear from 
you. I should like to know why on 
a given day some bees are like an- 
gels and perhaps the following day 
they are like devils. It seems to 
me the condition of the atmosphere 
must have something to do with 
their temperament. Perhaps some 
of you readers can enlighten me. I 
still have a lot to learn about bee 
behavior. 

Another Swarm 

This has been a rather unusual 
season for finding small swarms or 
for having people call up regarding 
swarms they have found. 

The manager of a coal yard call- 
ed the other day to say that a 
swarm had clustered on some bushes 
near the railroad track. I went 
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Scale hive in Pelee Island, Ontario, queen 
yard, taken in August, 1949 


down with a hive containing some 
combs with a little honey and found 
a small swarm in a peculiar loca- 
tion, clustered in some brush and 
weeds. I put the hive entrance 
near the bees, supposing they 
would all go in. The next morning 
I went back and found most of the 
bees still clustered in the brush. I 
then lifted some of the brush above 
the frames, after removing the hive 
cover, gave the bunch of bees a 
shake and apparently dropped the 
queen into the hive because the 
next day all of the bees were inside. 

The owner or finder of the swarm 
happened along while I was there 
and wanted to know if the bees 
would put up some surplus honey 
before the end of the season. Of 
course, that was a difficult question 
to answer because a small swarm 
in August does not ordinarily gath- 
er enough honey for winter stores 
unless the season is late and fall 
honey plants are abundant. Any- 
way, I am going to see what I can 
do to induce those bees to build up 
sufficiently strong in numbers to go 
through the winter. 

Bees in the Attic 
The other evening a lady a few 
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miles out in the country called up 
in an excited tone of voice to say 
that bees were getting into her 
house and some had already taken 
possession of a bedroom. I went 
out and found eight or ten bees on 
the window of the bedroom, trying 
to get out. Just how they got in 
there was a mystery because I 
could not see any bees on the out- 
side entering a hole .leading to a 
cavity between the sidings of the 
building, nor were there any open- 
ings that I could see from the walls 
into the room. Anyway, the lady 
felt relieved after she saw me catch 
the bees and put them outside the 
window. 
Bee Work During September 

This relates, of course, to bee- 
keeping in this latitude. Beekeep- 
ers farther north or south, or per- 
haps on the other side of the globe, 
will have to govern themselves ac- 
cording to the season or conditions 
which prevail in different parts of 
the world. 

Here in Ohio, in the vicinity of 
Medina, we usually have a golden- 
rod flow during early September, 
then the bees work white aster the 
last week in September until the 
middle of October. As a matter of 
fact, the fall honey flow in this vi- 
cinity has constituted the major 
part of surplus honey secured dur- 
ing the past few years. Some years 
ago, when alsike clover was grown 
extensively in this part of Ohio, we 
secured some good crops of clover 
honey. 

In Western Ohio, where we have 
bees, some surplus was stored this 
season from clovers. In _ regions 
where bees get honey this month, 
the beekeepers need not worry too 
much about robbing because the 
bees are busy carrying in nectar. In 
some sections of the country there 
is practically a dearth of nectar 
following the major honey flow 
from clovers and this makes it dif- 
ficult for beekeepers to manipulate 
their colonies without danger of 
getting the bees stirred up. It seems 
that bees have a tendency to rob 
more quickly following a good hon- 
ey flow when nectar shuts off than 
during a season when there is a 
light or intermittent flow. At least, 
that seems to be the case in this 
locality. 

Beginners should keep in mind 
the fact that hives should be ma- 
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Sheep in a bee yard keep the grass mow- 

ed down very short and the sheep do not 

bother the bees.—Photo by Robt. J. Kros- 
chel, Norwood Park, Illinois. 


nipulated only when honey is com- 
ing in. Once in a while a beginner 
will open hives during a cool spell 
of weather or when very little nec- 
tar is being gathered. This has a 
tendency to get bees stirred up and 
if the beekeeper lives in a town or 
city, neighbors may be stung. The 
situation naturally creates ill will 
in the neighborhood. By carefully 
selecting the proper time for work- 
ing bees it is possible even in the 
backlot of a city to go through the 
season without having neighbors 
molested by the bees. 

We have mentioned the impor- 
tance of having hives of bees in a 
city or town surrounded by trees, 
shrubs, or a high board fence in or- 
der that the bees may have to fly 
up and over to avoid coming in 
contact with humans or animals. 

A Final Colony Check-Up 

Beginner beekeepers frequently 
inquire how many times a season 
or month a colony should be exam- 
ined. It is difficult to give a satis- 
factory reply to such a question. 
In my opinion colonies should be 
checked at least once a month dur- 
ing the summer season and more of- 
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ten during the main honey flow, 
especially colonies run for section 
comb honey. For example, the col- 
onies in Western Ohio that were 
devoted to comb honey production 
this year were visited once a week 
during the early part of the honey 
flow. This was necessary in order 
to check swarming. It has been 
our experience that if we can pre- 
vent colonies from swarming until 
they give up building swarm cells 
and the honey flow is under way it 
is unnecessary to examine brood 
chambers so frequently. 


I might say that our method of 
producing section comb honey over 
double-brood chamber _ colonies 
worked out quite well this past sea- 
son. We secured some beautiful 
comb honey. 

One point in favor of the double- 
brood chamber colonies for comb 
honey production is that after the 
comb honey is removed at the close 
of the season the colony is likely to 
have an ample amount of stores for 
winter. As a rule comb honey col- 
onies have more stores at the close 
of the season than do colonies de- 
voted to extracted honey produc- 
tion. 

I believe there is one other ad- 
vantage in the double-brood cham- 
ber for comb honey, namely, that 
colonies are not so likely to put 
pollen into comb honey sections as 
in single-story colonies because the 
double-brood chamber provides 
more space for the storage of pol- 
len and incidentally for brood rear- 
ing. 

I realize that some of the expe- 
rienced comb honey producers may 
not agree with me on this double- 
brood-chamber proposition but all I 
ask is that they give it a good try- 
out and perhaps they may be con- 
vinced that it saves a great deal of 
work. 

During this month beekeepers 
should give their colonies a good 
check-up. Should inferior queens 
be found, they should be taken out 
of the hives and replaced with 
young prolific queens. Poor combs 
should be removed and replaced 
with good combs. 

Ample Food Very Essential 

It hardly seems necessary to 
again emphasize this point. A well- 
filled food chamber in addition to 
the honey found in the lower cham- 
ber should be reserved for winter 
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stores. During the cool nights that 
come this month bees are likely to 
fill the combs in the food chamber 
and restrict their brood rearing to 
the lower chamber. This is exactly 
as it should be. 


However, if the weather is quite 
warm during September, queens 
may lay very prolifically and bees 
may store a considerable amount of 
surplus honey in supers above the 
double-brood chambers. 


As brought out in the August 
Talk, it appears to be an advantage 
to confine the queen down to the 
lower brood chamber under a queen 
excluder during the late summer 
and fall months in order that the 
food chamber just above the queen 
excluder may be entirely filled with 
honey for winter and early spring 
stores. The queen excluder should 
of course be removed some time in 
October at the close of the fall hon- 
ey flow. 


Don’t Tolerate Weak Colonies 

It was a waste of time to try win- 
tering undersized colonies. They 
are likely to die before spring, so 
why waste honey on bees that will 
not live until spring? It is better to 
have 10 good strong colonies with 
plenty of honey in the spring than 
20 weaklings that would require 
packages of bees to strengthen 
them, or combs of honey or sugar 
sirup to keep them alive. 


In some parts of the Red River 
Valley Region of Minnesota com- 
mercial beekeepers divide strong 
three-story colonies at the begin- 
ning of the dandelion honey flow 
in the spring, giving the queenless 
divisions young laying queens. At 
the close of the main honey flow or 
before colonies go into winter quar- 
ters the two hives are united, the 
colony with the young queen being 
placed on top of the colony with 
the old queen. A well-filled super 
or food chamber is placed on top 
and this united colony is wintered 
in three stories. 

It is obvious that such a strong 
colony will consume relatively less 
stores than would two colonies if 
left ununited. Furthermore, re- 
queening is accomplished because 
the young queen, placed on top, 
will usually be retained while the 
old queen will be disposed of. This 
plan could be used by backlot bee- 
keepers as well. 
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Editorials 


Price Support 
for Honey 





As we have trav- 
eled over the 
country since the 
support became aé_e reality 
about two months ago, we have 
been interested in listening to the 
cifferent reactions from».beekeep- 
ers. The general concensus seems 
to be that the price support of 9 
cents a pound: for honey that is 
Grade B or better will tend to sta- 
bilize the market and perhaps serve 
as a floor price for honey. 

Some beekeepers are of the opin- 
ion that the price should have been 
higher, based on at least 75 percent 
instead of 60 percent parity. 

While some beekeepers are disap- 
pointed because the price support 
is not higher, we must keep in mind 
the fact that the responsibility for 
selling honey lies with the beekeep- 
ing industry. Producers and pack- 
ers will have to make a greater ef- 
fort than ever before to dispose of 
the crop at profitable prices. 

It appears that the market has a 
stronger tone during the past 
month and it looks as though bee- 
keepers who are fortunate enough 
to have secured a fairly good crop 
of white honey are not likely to 
dump it on the market but will hold 
it for at least a fair price. This 
speaks well for the future of our 
industry. 


price 


Sa. 

Marketing problems are 
like the seven-year itch. 
They are with us the 
year around. As soon as one honey 
crop is painstakingly disposed of, 
the -beekeeper must begin planning 
and worrying about next year’s mar- 
ket. Often this carry-over is barely 
sold by the time the new crop is 
ready for the extractor. 

There’s a 500-million-pound po- 
tential industry market that has 
hardly been _ tapped. If honey 
were used in only 75 percent of 
wholesale bread production, more 
than twice our entire annual output 
would be baked into crusty loaves. 
To the beekeeper, it would be the 
proverbial “loaf of plenty’’. 

Now... under way at Manhattan, 
Kansas, is an 18-month research 
project devoted solely to finding out 
just what honey will do for bread. 
Honey hasn’t been used extensively 
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The Loaf 
of Plenty 


in baking up to now because such 
factors as moisture, acidity, flavor, 
and color are not consistent. Bak- 
ers couldn’t predict their results ac- 
curately enough. 

Under R. B. Willson of New York 
City the Honey Utilization Commit- 
tee outlined a bakery research proj- 
ect to explore the problems of bak- 
ing with honey. Yeast-raised sweet 
goods, honey-base cake, fruit cake, 
white rolls, and cracked, whole- 
wheat, and white breads will be ex- 
perimented on. As a conclusion to 
the project, honey purchase speci- 
fications will be set up as a guide to 
buyers and sellers. 

The research program will cost 
$11,321. The Federation is assum- 
ing one-fourth of the financial bur- 
den, or $2,500. The other $8,821 is 
being paid to Kansas State College 
by USDA’s Research and Marketing 
Administration. 

Thinking in terms of the poten- 
tial industrial market, the results of 
this could easily be worth $2500 to 
any commercial beekeeper. We’re 
getting it, however, for the price of 
membership in the Federation. It 
is just another of the Federation 
projects tthat have bolstered honey 
prices in the past few years. 


Change in Honey The Production 
Price Support and Marketing 

A d ministration 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on August 16 (Amendment No. 
1) extended the time for contracts 
to be executed from August 15 to 
September 1, and at the same time 
limited eligible packers to continen- 
tal U.S. 

Packers who desire to participate in 
the Honey Price Support Program should 
sign the contract in quadruplicate on or 
before September 1, 1950, and forward all 
copies direct to E. M. Graham, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, PMA, Washington 25, DC., 
not later than September 5, 1950. 

The following are the major 
changes which have been made in 
the revised contract: 

Section 6—Sales to CCC. The section 
as revised provides that “CCC shall pur- 
chase from packer all eligible honey ten- 
dered to CCC”. This includes honey 
which has a moisture content in excess of 
18.6 percent but not in excess of 20.0 per- 
cent. However, CCC has the option of 
requiring packers to remove any excess 
moisture. ‘ 

Section 6a—Sales to CCC. The final ac- 
ceptance date of the first ‘Notice of In- 
tention to Deliver’ has been extended 
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from September 1 to September 15, 1950. 

Section 10—Charges. This Section now 
specifies definite charges which CCC will 
pay for services rendered in connection 
with the operation of the program, omit- 
ting the previous provision calling for 
certain actual costs, if lower than the 
specified figures. It also provides that 
packers will receive the cost of contain- 
ers, cartons, and labels used in connection 
with the honey purchased by CCC. 

In addition to the above changes a few 


incidental changes have been made in 
Sections 6 (b), 11, and 17. 

<a 
if History Whether the current 


far beyond normal 
demand for granu- 
lated sugar is due entirely to hys- 
teria, no one can say. Toward the 
late summer, sales of sugar normal- 
ly increase because of the canning 
season. In many localities apples 
are going to be short. Housewives 
are honestly and prudently plan- 
ning to can and preserve more cher- 
ries, berries, plums, pears, and oth- 
er fruit. With good crops of cher- 
ries and poor crops of apples, the 
demand for sugar is always greater. 

Having said all this, it is probably 
true that the almost overnight heavy 
demand for sugar that has forced 
grocers in many localities in the U. 
S. to put into effect an immediate 
unofficial rationing of the product, 
can be laid largely to hysteria, and 
to nothing else. American house- 
wives resented not the necessity for 
rationing sugar but .the way in 
which some of the rationing was 
done. For the most part, they are 
determined not to get caught again. 
If this hysteria were confined to a 
small percentage of out-and-out- 
dishonest hoarders, the effect ‘on 
the sugar market would not be so 
great. As a matter of fact, in most 
localities the women, although they 
admit they are scared, are never- 
theless buying mainly for summer 
and fall use—that is, they are try- 
ing to buy. In many cities they 
cannot get sugar at all, even though 
there is no shortage. In many oth- 
ers they can get five pounds or 
only two pounds. The rationing is 
an attempt on the part of the dis- 
tributors to treat the public fairly, 
and to do that they wish to prevent 
those having the money from hoard- 
ing sugar for a year or years ahead. 

There is plenty of argument to 
disprove the theory that prices of 
honey fluctuate with prices of sug- 
ar. However, there is also plenty 
of proof that whenever sugar gets 
tight, honey prices advance. This 
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Repeats Itself 





is entirely logical. Of course, the 
advance is finally followed by a re- 
cession when sugar becomes cheap 
and plentiful again. Honey produc- 
ers universally deplore war in any 
form, and yet if history repeats it- 
self honey prices are likely to stif- 
fen following difficulties in the buy- 
ing of sugar. 


<< 
Beekeeping Again While attend- 
Commercialized ing a beekeep- 


ing meeting in 
Western New York recently, one of 
the speakers mentioned the fact 
that this year, more than during 
several recent years, the number of 
beekeepers in the state has decreas- 
ed while the number of bees has 
increased. This means that bees 
are again getting into the hands of 
commercial beekeepers and out of 
the hands of some backlot beekeep- 
ers. 

There is this to be said in favor 
of more backlot beekeepers: bees 
spread over an area in small apiar- 
ies are likely to bring about more 
effective pollination than larger lots 
of bees concentrated in fewer loca- 
tions covering similar areas. 

We need more large and small 
apiaries throughout the country. The 
backlot beginner beekeepers should 
be encouraged. Most of our large 
commercial beekeepers started with 
only a few hives of bees. 


<=. 


Bees in Dwelling Houses It seems 
that we 
have had more calls this past season 
than ever before from those who 
have bees between the walls of their 
dwelling houses. Most people who 
call up expect us to drop everything 
and go out and take the bees away. 
Obviously, the problem cannot be 
solved as easily as that. If the bees 
are well established between the 
walls of a house it is necessary ei- 
ther to cut the sides of the building 
away in order to get the combs of 
honey and brood out of the enclo- 
sure, or trap the bees out by means 
of a bee escape. In the latter case 
it is necessary to have a hive con- 
taining at least one comb of brood 
with some honey and bees, and if 
possible a queen, to attract the bees 
into the hive as they come through 
the escape from the siding of the 
building. 
In some towns and cities there 
are beekeepers who make a _ busi- 
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ness of capturing swarms in build- 
ings, charging a reasonable price 
for their services. Here is an op- 
portunity for some enterprising bee- 
keeper in each town or city to earn 
a little on the side and, incidentally, 
to increase the size of his apiary. 
Due to the importance of bees for 
pollinating farm crops, it is inad- 
visable to destroy the bees in the 
building with Cyanogas as some do. 
Our country actually needs more 
bees than we have at the present 


time. 
Ww 
Don’t Count Your It is an easy 
Chickens Before ‘matter to 
They are Hatched over - estimate 
the crop dur- 
ing the honey flow or even at the 
close of the season. When a hon- 
ey flow shuts off suddenly, some 
of the honey is going to be used 
as bee food, especially when colo- 
nies have a large amount of brood 
for the bees to feed. 

Beekeepers who live in _locali- 
ties where there is a late summer 
and fall flow are not so likely to 
experience this crop shrinkage as 
are those who have no late sum- 
mer and fall honey plants from 
which bees store surplus. 

The best time to estimate the crop 
is after it is off the hives, extracted 
from the combs, and in 60-pound 
cans. It is then a comparatively 
easy matter, with a pencil and pa- 
per in hand, to know exactly how 
much honey has been produced. 


After mak- 
ing a 2000- 
mile trip into the Red River Valley 
recently the writer saw compara- 
tively few roadside honey signs. 
Beekeepers who live near well- 
traveled highways miss a grand op- 
portunity if they do not erect honey 
signs and build an attractive hon- 
ey stand at the roadside. It -is 
necessary to have one or two ap- 
proach signs on either side of the 
stand to give drivers of cars an op- 
portunity to slow down _ before 
reaching the honey stand. 

Some honey producers sell prac- 
tically all of their crop at the road- 
side. This is one way to reach the 
consumer without the honey going 
through the hands of dealers. 

Some city dwellers carry the 
idea that products obtained direct 
from the farm are much better than 
those which they buy from grocers. 
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Lack of Honey Signs 


For example, when they see a road- 
side stand and notice the hives of 
bees back in the orchard they will 
say, “Well, that must be pure hon- 
ey. 
Some years ago the writer had a 
small roadside stand near a rail- 
road crossing, on the lawn of a 
dwelling house. The engineer of 
a freight train, having noticed this 
honey stand day after day, decided 
one day to stop his train and get 
two pails of honey. This simply 
brings out the power of advertis- 
ing. If we do not let people know 
we have a product to sell we surely 
will never sell any of it. Honey has 
to be brought to the attention of 
prospective buyers and_ roadside 
signs and stands do accomplish this. 


— 

During the season we 
receive reports from 
beekeepers over the country saying 
that a few of their colonies are 
quite cross and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to handle. In some instances 
the bees attack animals and humans 
near the apiary. 

When such bees are kept in towns 
and villages, not to mention cities, 
it is easy to understand why some 
people near the apiaries object to 
the bees. 

In some instances skunks molest 
the bees during the night, scratch- 
ing on the hive entrances. This er- 
rages the bees to such an extent 
that the following day when the 
owner attempts to manipulate the 
hives he is stung. 

However, some colonies are just 
“ornery” and as a rule this is be- 
cause the bees are hybrids. In some 
cases bees may be stirred up as a 
result of the owner’s attempt to 
manipulate the hives when _ the 
weather is cool or when no nectar 
is coming in. As a rule most bees 
are comparatively easy to handle 
when the proper amount of smoke 
is used and when they are bringing 
in nectar or pollen. 

It would appear that bee breeders 
must endeavor to select breeding 
queens from a strain that is known 
to be reasonably gentle. As our 
population increases it is going to 
be more and more essential to have 
bees that can be handled easily. 
Breeders should endeavor to com- 
bine gentleness with industry. We 
must have bees that are gentle to 
handle, especially when they are 
kept in thickly-populated areas. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Aug. 3 
Weather: July was 
a delightful month 
as far as weather 
was concerned. The 
nights and mornings 
were quite cool with 
the afternoons some- 
what warmer. There 
were some thunder- 
storms in the moun- 
tains and desert and 
a few showers in scattered spots. 
Other than that no rain has fallen 
during July. 

Condition of Plants: About the 
only plants from which nectar is 
gathered at the present time are the 
alfalfa and cotton. In the Imperial 
Valley the blossoming time of alfal- 
fa is practically over. Quite a large 
acreage there was allowed to go to 
seed. Farther north there is still 
honey coming in from the alfalfa. 
In the San Joaquin Valley the cot- 
ton is just about in its prime and 
should produce an average amount 
of honey. 

Market: The honey market seems 
to be rather dull at the present time. 
Even with the government price 
support there seems to be a feeling 
of uncertainty with both the produc- 
ers and buyers. One reason for this 
feeling is the fact that there is quite 
a hold-over of honey from last year. 
Producers in some cases held their 
honey hoping for a much better 
price when the Department of Agri- 
culture would take action on the 
honey price support bill. Now with 
the unsettled condition of the coun- 
try buyers are afraid to stock up too 
heavily. Where sales are made 
prices seem to range from nine to 
ten and one-half cents per pound de- 
livered to the packer’s plant. 

Miscellaneous: In the Imperial 
Valley some very good crops have 
been made from the alfalfa. One 
large producer averaged nearly a 
case per colony. Climatic condi- 
tions seemed to be unusually good 
this summer and this man’s bees 
were located where there is plenty 
of alfalfa grown for seed. Perhaps 
another reason for the excellent crop 
is the fact that the honey was ex- 
tracted very rapidly. One day two 
men extracted 77 cases in nine hours. 
That left the combs ready to be fill- 
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ed again while there were plenty 
of blossoms. We have always been 
of the opinion that the bees like to 
have ample room for the nectar 
they bring in. 

From all reports prices paid for 
bees for pollination purposes range 
anywhere from $1.50 to $10.00 per 
colony. The variation in prices comes 
from the fact that some legume pro- 
ducers give a stated price per colo- 
ny while others give a smaller rent- 
al price and a share of the crop. The 
University of California’s College 
of Agriculture at Davis is putting 
in considerable time and thought on 
the subject so as to try to make fair 
dealings for both the grower and the 
beekeeper.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 

SS 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Aug. 1 
The Weather: When 
I left Davis July 13 
for a visit to many 
places of interest, in 
search of new ideas 
and to learn how 
others were keeping 
bees, the weather 
was quite agreeable 
but on the dry side. 
There had been but 
one slight rain to 
break the record of 
many years’ stand- 
ing but of no importance as far as 
actual rainfall was concerned. The 
shortage of rainfall during the win- 
ter and spring seasons, more than 
four inches, was resulting in the 
drying up of natural vegetation and 
could mean a shortening of the hon- 
ey flow from the yellow star thistle, 
or what is left of it following weed 
control methods. 

Honey Marketing: The Honey 
Marketing Committee had met with 
the packers and processors in San 
Francisco on the 7th of July and had 
agreed to support a Honey Market- 
ing Order if it was acceptable to the 
producers, providing a ‘“‘fair trades 
agreement” could be included in the 
Order for the sale of honey in the 
Bay Area. The wording of this 
fair trades agreement was to be 
worked out by a committee of the 
packers within the next few days 
after the meeting and I am without 
information as to their recommen- 
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dations. As proposed at the hear- 
ing of the Committee, the handlers 
of honey would support a Honey 
Marketing Order to the extent of 
five cents for each 60 pounds of 
honey processed for marketing in 
California if the producers would 
support it by a like amount. The 
sum was to go to a fund for use in 
promoting research in new uses of 
honey and for increasing the de- 
mand for honey by advertising. It 
was thought that the fund, or a por- 
tion of it, could be used for support 
of the American Honey Institute 
which would also aid in the honey 
production campaign in California, 
and for the state’s participation in 
the work of the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation. Final action on the 
Honey Promotion Program is to be 
taken at the annual meeting of the 
California Beekeepers’ Association 
scheduled for San Diego during the 
early part of December. This self- 
help program is being investigated 
as a means of putting a foundation 
under beekeeping in California. It 
is the hope of its backers that bee- 
keepers and honey processors in oth- 
er states can do likewise through 
their state marketing organizations. 


Crop Prospects: The honey crop 
in California is shaping up a little 
better than last year but nothing to 
get very excited about. The total 
crop may be reduced by many thou- 
sands of colonies of bees which are 
being concentrated in the legume 
seed areas in such numbers that sur- 
plus honey cannot be expected in 
commercial quantities. In fact, in 
the Ladino clover territory, where 
more than two colonies per acre are 
located, some colonies will have to 
be fed their winter stores. 


Miscellaneous: Crop Prospects 
through Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, II- 
linois, and North Dakota appeared 
to be better than average IF the 
rains stopped and IF _ favorable 
weather prevailed during the re- 
mainder of the season. Swarming 
was reported more troublesome than 
usual, following on the heels of 
heavy winter losses. In some cases 
losses amounted to as high as 40 
percent in large outfits. These losses 
generally occurred in the spring, 
well after the start of brood rearing, 
and. because of a late and prolonged 
cold spell. According to Dr. M. H. 
Haydak’s report for Minnesota, 
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packed colonies came through much 
better than unpacked. 

Interest in pollination of legumes 
is widespread in the above-mention- 
ed states but many beekeepers are 
unwilling to give up good honey lo- 
cations for the prospective returns 
from rentals or from shares in seed 
crops. The competition between the 
various legumes in the midwestern 
states is far greater than in the ir- 
rigated regions of the West. This 
may require a still greater concen- 
tration of bees in the seed areas. 

After driving some 3000 miles to 
reach Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, I 
was struck by the scarcity of honey 
signs, or apiaries, along the high- 
ways. Every other item but honey 
seemed to be advertised. The three 
or four different signs I counted in 
this entire distance were rather in- 
conspicuous. I wondered why some 
one did not put up a sign that would 
read “Where’s your HONEY?” a 
short distance before a sign that 
would say, ‘‘Here’s your HONEY” or 
“Pick up your HONEY here” or 
“Your HONEY is waiting, one-half 
mile’. More attractive signs and 
honey displays along main highways 
would sell a lot of the so-called sur- 
plus, or would encourage many to 
buy honey in the regular markets. 

The fertile fields, lush crops of 
corn, grain, legumes, the beef and 
dairy cattle, substantial homes ana 
farm buildings of the midwestern 
states are eloquent reminders that 
this is a land of plenty and the best 
antidote for communistic and dicta- 
torial tendencies. It makes one won- 
der how any person could ever fa- 
vor a less democratic form of life 
than the one we enjoy. And bee- 
keepers are very much a part of this 
rural picture because they are the 
caretakers of the insects which make 
possible the bountiful harvest of 
many of these crops. They have ev- 
ery right to be proud of their pro- 
fession.—J E. Eckert, University of 
California at Davis. 


—y 
WYOMING, August 9 


Weather: Our 
spring weather was 
two weeks or more 
late. Cool weather 
persisted until ‘the 
last of May. Much 
gardening normally 
done by May 15th 
was delayed until 
the first week in June. July gave 
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us 2.24 inches of rain, which was 
slightly above normal but it was 
ill timed and came the latter part 
of the month after the vegetation 
had commenced to wane. At pres- 
ent the ground is parched and the 
weather man indicates the August 
rainfall to date with three cyphers. 

Bees and Crop Outlook: Bees got 
a good fill up from dandelions—the 
best for some years—and swarming 
was heavy for a short time in June 
but with scant moisture in the 
ground a few days of warm wind 
slowed the bees down almost over 
night, it seemed. In most localities 
they are just barely making a liv- 
ing and only prime colonies have a 
small amount of surplus. Only a 
most favorable turn in the weather 
within the next very few days can 
prevent our having a very small 
honey crop, in spite of the fact that 
bee power is ample. I know of two 
large producers hereabouts who 
have supered their bees well and 
taken off to other pursuits because 
of the discouraging situation. 

Honey Market: Honey sales are 
lagging a bit even for the summer 
season. It’s just too bad honey is 
not used exclusively for canning 
fruit. The improved flavor is well 
worth the slight extra cost and 
without doubt this would be more 
than offset now that the healing 
arts have raised their office calls 
from $1.00 to $2.00’ and now $3.00 
with a corresponding raise at the 
drug store. It might take a bit more 
than “the 30-day test’ to prove it, 
but I still have hopes that the pub- 
lic will some day understand that 
much illness would be avoided by 
the use of natural sweets, of which 
honey ranks first, instead of refin- 
ed sugar. But that’s striking at big 
business, which ranks you as a com- 
munist. 

Miscellaneous: Reports continue 
to come in of heavy losses of bees 
by poison sprays. Here again na- 
tural means are much the best. 
Composting in your garden elimi- 
nates the need of commercial fer- 
tilizers and after a few years you 
find you are not using the insecti- 
cides you formerly did. We have 
been using this method only two 
years but are seeing great improve- 
ment. We had ripe tomatoes be- 
fore any of our neighbors. I read 
of citrus groves being handled the 
same way. Maybe Nature does know 
her stuff. 
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This community was saddened to 
hear of the sudden death of the lit- 
tle daughter of Harold Gilbert of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, a few weeks 
ago as the result of a bee sting. Mr. 
Gilbert was our state apiarist at 
Laramie for some years, coming to 
Sheridan a few years ago to take 
over the business of his father-in- 
law, A. H. Garard, diseased.—Earl 
C. Reed, Ranchester, Wyoming. 


—y 
TEXAS, August 10 
Weather: Typical 
summer weather 


| prevailed during 
July with the tem- 
perature high al- 
i though not abnor- 
' mal. Rainfall was 
rather variable 
and erratic with 
precipitation defi- 
cient in South, 
' Central, and East 
“ Texas. Most points 
in these areas ex- 
perienced no rainfall of any conse- 
quence. In many northern and the 
usually dry northwest sections rain- 
fall was reported above normal. 

Bees, Plants, and Honey Crop: 
Most of the clover honey has been 
harvested with the yield generally 
above that of last year. The flow 
from cotton is later than usual but 
in favorable locations cotton is 
yielding well. However, with con- 
tinued dry weather the flow likely 
will be of short duration. Broom- 
weed is abundant over a wide area 
but with the continued drouth pros- 
pect for the fall bloom is less prom- 
ising than a year ago. This must 
be considered during the late sum- 
mer extracting to avoid colonies 
light on stores for the winter. Over 
most of the state the main flow is 
over and colonies are now showing 
considerable decrease in brood rear- 
ing. 

Market: Producers are market- 
ing in large volume through coop- 
eratives and independent bottlers. 
Price support has stipulated move- 
ment to a large extent. Retail gro- 
cers are well supplied with stock of 
high grade honey. A comparison of 
prices of identical grade and pack 
on different retail markets shows a 
price range of 5 cents per pound. 
Consumer demand remains rather 
slow. 

Miscellaneous: The Honey Report 
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of July 1 of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, shows a total of 
317,000 colonies of bees for Texas 
in the present year, which is 2 per- 
cent above the number for 1949. 

From all indications the honey 
crop for Texas in the current year 
will exceed the earlier record crop 
of 1949. 

Migration has become a well es- 
tablished practice in commercial 
beekeeping in Texas, although few- 
er colonies are now moved to other 
states than in former years. In the 
spring the apiaries are concentrat- 
ed in the citrus or brush areas in 
South Texas and later moved to 
vetch, sweet clover, cotton, and al- 
falfa within the State at Points far- 
ther north. The increase in amount 
of honey harvested justifies the in- 
creased cost of operation incident 
to moving the yards and our agri- 
culture is materially benefitted by 
the pollination service provided. 


Further reports from the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley indicate that 
most resident apiaries suffered loss 
from arsenical poisoning with some 
beekeepers sustaining practically 
total loss. Losses are reported also 
from cotton fields in the Black Land 
area in Central and North Texas. 
The use of organic insecticides in 
recent years resulted in little loss 
of bees. However, the heavy insect 
pest infestation of cotton this year 
again brought calcium arsenate in- 
to wide use with consequent loss of 
bees. From losses suffered this 
year probably fewer colonies will 
return to the Valley or operate in 
the Black Land area after the clo- 
ver bloom. Farmers will find bee- 
keepers more hesitant to provide 
bees for pollination service so long 
as the poisoning hazard exists. 


Price support of honey is only a 
temporary expedient for the mar- 
keting problem. Honey, like any 
other food product, must be brought 
to the attention of consumers 
through advertising. Every bee- 
keeper can develop his local mar- 
ket. Distant markets can be ex- 
panded only through combined ef- 
fort of beekeepers toward organiza- 
tion. 

Every beekeeper should support 
the American Honey Institute and 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion and attend the meetings of his 
state and local beekeeping associa- 
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tion. Texas beekeepers are again 
reminded of the state meeting at 
College Station on October 2 and 3. 
—A. H. Alex, College Station, Tex- 


as. 


SS 


MANITOBA, August 4 
Weather: This land 
of optimism and op- 
portunity has _ pro- 
vided us with a tpye 
of weather to test 
the most optimistic 
during the past few 
months. The cold 
winter weather car- 
ried on until well 
into April and then 
when __ spring’ did 
come, the melted 
snow poured into the Red River 
Valley in such volume that the re- 
sult was one of the worst floods in 
the history of the province. The 
valley area from Winnipeg south to 
the International boundary became 
one big lake 20 miles wide in places. 
General property damage was ap- 
palling but loss in bees and equip- 
ment was not extremely high. This 
was due to the fact that the flood 
was sufficiently early that package 
orders could be cancelled. In addi- 
tion to this, honey crops have not 
been good in the Valley since the 
advent of sweet clover weevil and 
as a result the colony population is 
not as high as it used to be. 

A colony in my own back yard 
came through the flood in fine shape 
floating on a temporary raft which 
was tied to a tree. The water un- 
der the colony reached a height of 
about 11 feet. The height of water 
on the main floor of the house was 
about eight feet. Something over 
100,000 people evacuated the city 
of Winnipeg during the flood period. 

Beekeeping Statistics: Beekeeping 
statistics may not be 100 percent ac- 
curate but they do give a basis of 
comparison of colony populations, 
honey production, etc., one year with 
another. In 1948 there were ap- 
proximately 75,000 colonies of bees 
in Manitoba. In 1949 there were 
about 50,000 colonies, and this year 
there is a further drop of 25 to 30 
percent in colonies. 

This drop is more drastic in the 
northern great plains area where 
annual purchase of package bees is 
the normal method of keeping bees. 
However, decline in this area indi- 
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cates the general trend throughout 
Canada and the United States. In 
acknowledging this decline it is nec- 
essary to remember that consider- 
able expansion of the beekeeping 
industry took place during the last 
war. Since the war many industri- 
al users have stopped buying honey 
and markets have shrunken to a 
considerable extent. Profits from 
keeping bees have been such that 
many have reduced their holdings 
or gone out of business. 

The situation with which we are 
now confronted is not only that a 
reduced number of people are mak- 
ing money from the sale of honey 
but also that the sum total of polli- 
nation is reduced. It is obviously 
desirable from the standpoint of the 
national economy to have the maxi- 
mum number of pollinating insects 
at work. Therefore, it is desirable 
that beekeeping be a thriving busi- 
ness. 

Dry statistics show us that there 
has been a decline in beekeeping 
and it has followed closely behind 
a depreciation in marketing condi- 
tions. 

Consumer demand is the main 
valve which regulates the _ size, 
scope, and prosperity of every phase 
of the beekeeping industry. The 
challenge before every beekeeper 
who wishes to stay in business is to 
do all he can to increase demand re- 
gardless of whether he sells inde- 
pendently or ships to a _ packing 
plant. 

We must appreciate the fact that 
honey is intrinsically a very desir- 
able carbohydrate food. It has a 
much higher consumption potential 
but it appears to be losing out in the 
competition with inferior foods be- 
cause they are consistently clean, 
well packed, and uniform, whereas 
honey is all too often damaged by 
the beekeeper, lacking in uniformi- 
ty, not attractively packed, and of- 
ten badly merchandised. 

Need for continuous improvement 
of the product and merchandising 
methods is generally accepted as a 
vital necessity. There does, how- 
ever, seem to be a great lack of ap- 
preciation among most beekeepers 
of the honey advertising power of 
the thousands of honey producers 
throughout the country. If more 
beekeepers and beekeepers’ organi- 
zations could be encouraged to show 
honey at fairs, to put up displays, 
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to attach honey streamers to their 
trucks, to display clean honey 
houses, and to accept more respon- 
sibility for boosting the product, 
there would be more hope of main- 


taining a prosperous honey indus- 
try. 
General: The present price of 


sweet clover seed has encouraged 
farmers to put in more sweet clover 
than has been the case during the 
last few years. More requests for 
bees for pollination have been re- 
ceived from farmers this year than 
all past years put together. Until 
recently most farmers looked upon 
pollination as a natural phenomenon 
of interest only to botanists, ento- 
mologists, and the like. 

Grasshoppers are emerging very 
late this year and some farmers will 
be spraying clover fields with chlor- 
dane and aldrin. George Knowlton 
of Utah has been doing an excellent 
job of finding the facts and giving 
the information with regard to 
harmful insect control in clovers 
and alfalfa without destroying pol- 
linating insects. He recommends 
that farmers who have to spray clo- 
ver or alfalfa in bloom use toxa- 
phene and apply it after bees have 
stopped flying for the day. Toxa- 
phene has proved to be less harmful 
to bees than other poisons and still 
is effective for control of several 
important pests. 

The flow here is much later than 
normal. Prospects are for a some- 
what better than average yield 
per colony.—E. C. Martin, Provin- 
cial Apiarist, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


—_ 
SASKATCHEWAN, August 8 
Weather: The 


weather during the 
spring and summer 
has been generally 
satisfactory for 


building up. colo- 
nies. In fact, in 
some cases bees 


have built up _ too 
rapidly and reached 
swarming strength 
before the honey flow came on and 
are proving very difficult to handle, 
particularly since we have experi- 
enced an unusually high number 
of days since the commencement of 
the honey flow that have been dull 
or rainy. Our July precipitation 
has been heavier than usual and we 
now have ample moisture in prac- 
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tically all parts of the province un- 
til fall. 


Pasture: This year there is an un- 
usually large acreage of both yel- 
low and white sweet clover in 
bloom, particularly in Northeastern 
Saskatchewan and we were fortu- 
nate that there did not appear to be 
any weevil damage until recently. 
Now, however, there seems to be a 
considerable amount of weevil dam- 
age in almost mature clover and 
many farmers are very concerned 
about the poor set of seed and are 
at a loss to know what has caused 
the poor set of seeds in some fields. 
Ordinarily, in this northeast terri- 
tory of the province seed yields from 
clover are very heavy, ranging any- 
where from 1000 to 1400 or 1600 
pounds per acre, and unless clover 
sets better from now on many 
farmers are going to be very badly 
disappointed in the returns this year. 


Honey Flow: Dull, cool weather 
during the last ten days or so has 
been holding bees up very seriously 
but whenever the weather bright- 
ens up, bees are working well and 
we find that honey is coming in 
very rapidly. All we need now for 
the next two weeks is bright sunny 
weather to give us an average or 
better than average crop of good 
white honey. 


Market: The Canadian honey 
market still has some surplus from 
1949 honey remaining and lacking 
the Government price supports 
which the United States beekeepers 
are receiving. The trade here does 
not show much confidence in its 
buying and prices are continuing on 
at a very low point. 

Unlike the United States Govern- 
ment which has instituted a price 
support program this year, the Ca- 
nadian authorities are taxing an al- 
ready overburdened market in their 
attempt to market 2,000,000 pounds 
of white honey which they purchas- 
ed from beekeepers a year ago. 
The Government’s sudden decision 
to offer this honey for sale has pre- 
vented so far any sign of strength- 
ening on our honey market and un- 
less production across the country 
is much below last season it will be 
difficult to increase prices on hon- 
ey very materially as they must be 
increased if beekeepers are going 
to stay in business.—R. M. Pugh, 
Tisdale, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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NEBRASKA, August 1 
Weather: As this is 
being written the 
mercury stands in 
the high 70’s, one of 
many like tempera- 
tures during the 
month of July. This 
usually torrid month 
was the coolest and 
wettest on record. 
No single day did 
the temperature soar beyond the 
80’s and at one time actually touch- 
ed 39 degrees in the western part of 
the state. June had been unseason- 
ably hot with marked moisture de- 
ficiency and return of the dust bowl 
days was being fearfully predicted. 
Then came the rains! July 8 brought 
7\%% inches to our vicinity and over 
13 inches to our neighboring county 
of York. Flood, hail, and tornado 
damage ran high throughout the 
month. 

Crop: Crop yields have been less 
than earlier favorable conditions 
had promised. This, however, has 
been due to excessive rains and the 
cool cloudy weather which cut the 
bees’ working time at least in half. 
The bloom on sweet clover and al- 
falfa is luxuriant now, though, and 
with good, hot, clear weather the 
bees will make up for lost time. The 
quality of the honey is excellent and 
of good body. The abundant blooin 
of smartweed also promises a heavy 
fall yield of the darker, stronger- 
flavored honey. Rain-filled ditches 
and lowlands are a mass of this pink 
flowered plant which has started to 
bloom the past week. The smart- 
weed honey is fine for winter stores 
and the bakery trade. 

Miscellaneous: Our present expe- 
riences in regard to the renting of 
bees for pollination purposes in 
alfalfa acreages lead us to believe 
that there is a future in this for the 
beekeepers. Marked interest and 
cooperation has been shown this 
season. Where seed results in the 
past years have been disappointing 
it has been noted that too few bees 
have been used per acre of alfalfa. 
Our county agents recommend a 
minimum of two colonies of bees 
per acre of alfalfa. Beekeepers 
should go all out to cooperate. They 
should advertise early in the spring 
for these services. If the farmer sees 
that spraying will be necessary, it 
should be accomplished before 
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bloom, otherwise this will kill the 
bees. 

We have sold honey for a variety 
of uses over the years, but none 
more novel than one recent sale. 
This honey devotee uses it for fish 
bait and swears it is the best ever. 
Cotton pellets are soaked in honey 
and then attached to the hook. Guess 
fish know what’s good! 

Another interesting use for bees- 
wax was brought to our attention 
recently. Our prospective purchaser 
had been applying beeswax to new- 
ly resurfaced meat blocks in meat 


markets and other stores. — Benj. 
Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 
SS 


MAINE, August 16 

Weather: This has been a good 
season for bees and honey gather- 
ing, with just the right amount of 
rain falling to make a natural nec- 
tar flow. 

In some sections of the state there 
has been a continued dry spell for 
the past two years. This year 
showers have relieved the situation 
to some extent. 

Bees and Plants: Bees built up 
fast during this spring and early 
summer, with quite a bit of swarm- 
ing reported. Some beekeepers 
welcome swarming, while others 
do not. I, for one, take it in stride 
as there are times when one misses 
doing the right thing‘at the right 
time. 

Honey plants are in prime condi- 
tion this year, with goldenrod, buck- 
wheat, and aster covered with bees 
most of the time. 

Market: Honey has moved slowly 
during the spring months, but the 
sales have picked up as the season 
advanced. Some beekeepers have 
part of last year’s crop not sold at 
this time, but I see no need for that 
if proper sales efforts were used. 

There has been a steady demand 
for chunk comb honey with the usu- 
al extracted honey sales. Out-of-state 
tourist trade helps the Maine bee- 
keeper to a large extent to dispose 
of his honey products. It seems that 
the flavor of our honey is a deciding 
factor toward repeated sales year af- 
ter year. 

Miscellaneous: The field meetings 
this year, held in different sections 
of the state, have been poorly attend- 
ed. This seems unfortunate, as the 
different ones who have made spe- 
cial efforts to have them successful 
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have their work for nought. Maine 
beekeepers will have to show more 
interest in the state and county 
associations and make a bigger effort 
to support them. The continuance 
of these associations will be assured 
by better attendance at all meetings, 
increased membership, and greater 
financial support by all—Edward M. 
Wills, Kents Hill, Maine. 


<Sw 


ARIZONA, August 14 

The dreams of many beekeepers 
are now becoming a reality. There 
are several fields being tested this 
year under the supervision of Frank 
Todd, S. E. McGregor, assistant to 
Mr. Todd, and the staff connected 
with the University of Arizona. 

Most of this work was satisfac- 
tory, yet they found the bumper 
crops they hoped for failed to ma- 
terialize. There will be a report at 
the pollination meeting scheduled 
for October 24, 25, and 26, 1950, in 
Tucson, Arizona. Clarence Benson, 
Secretary of the Arizona State 
Beekeepers’ Association, will act 
as Chairman of this meeting. 

Our citrus crop was a failure due 
to the freezing past winter which 
damaged the trees. The desert was 
fair—good in some locations, espe- 
cially catsclaw, which produces a 
premium grade honey. Alfalfa has 
made a bumper crop, supported by 
cotton that followed, starting early 
in July. 

The cotton close to the alfalfa 
seed crops is one of the problems 
facing us, that may restrict the dis- 
tricts, or the turning to seed the 
early second cutting to be sure of 
a thorough pollinization of the en- 
tire field before the cotton blooms. 
—Roy Hastings, Mesa, Arizona. 


B 


Our Cover Picture 


This month’s cover picture was tak- 
en by Scoutmaster Merle Frederick 
at Valley Forge during the National 
Boy Scout Jamboree held June 30 
to July 8. The Jamboree was at- 
tended by 47,000 Scouts from all 
parts of the Nation. Troop 20 of 
the Akron Area Council, Ohio, 
worked the theme of their exhibit 
around the honey bee. Their ob- 
servation hive of live bees attracted 
a great deal of attention at the Jam- 
boree. 
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Wisconsin Summer Convention 
By H. J. Rahmlow, Secretary 
Grading Law Improvements and Pollination Prove Interesting Topics 


The two summer conventions of 
the Wisconsin State Beekeepers As- 
sociation at Devils Lake Park on 
July 25 and the Eau Claire Lake 
Park on July 26 were well attended 
and the program excellent. There 
was hardly time enough to hear 
from all the out-of-state speakers 
who visited Wisconsin on the tour 
from Illinois to Minnesota. 

The meeting opened with a re- 
port from growers on the honey 
crop. All sections reported very 
good prospects with the exception 
of a few where early summer drouth 
had injured plants. Some parts of 
the state reported the best crop in 
years and the honey of wonderful 
quality. 

The Color of Honey 

Mr. John Long and William Wa- 
terman of the State Division of 
Bees and Honey opened the session 
on this question: “Shall we omit the 
color requirements on labels on 


glass containers of honey?”’ 
Discussion: Those in favor argu- 

ed that anyone can see what the 

color of the honey is in a glass con- 





tainer; the color does not indicate 
the flavor or taste of the honey. In 
answer to the argument that we 
would be taking a step backward, 
it is suggested we take a step for- 
ward and require a statement of 
several principal floral sources 
which give flavor to honey and 
which some people either like or 
dislike. These might include buck- 
wheat, basswood, clover, and mis- 
cellaneous flowers. 

At the Devils Lake meeting the 
vote was 3 to 1 in favor of eliminat- 
ing the color statement on glass con- 
tainers, while the Northwestern 
Beekeepers favored the proposal by 
a majority of only one vote. 

Auction for Honey Institute 

William Waterman proved an 
able auctioneer and raised $60 for 
the American Honey Institute by 
selling donations brought to the 
meeting. Walter T. Kelley of Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky, brought 27 hy- 
brid queens which were sold at from 
$1 to $2 each. H. C. Braithwaite, 
President of the Sauk County Bee 
Association, donated honey and dis- 





Some speakers at the Devils Lake meeting: Left to right: M. J. Deyell, Medina, Ohio; 
Dr. J. E Eckert, Davis, California; Mr. and Mrs. Walter T. Kelley, Paducah, Kentucky; 
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pensers. The Marshfield Mfg. Co. 
donated sections. The G. B. Lewis 
Co. donated new-type foundation 
and frames. The Dadants gave two 
books on beekeeping. 

Mrs. Harriett M. Grace of the 
American Honey Institute opened 
the afternoon session by saying the 
Institute is an educational trade as- 
sociation governed by a board of 
nine men, and that every producer 
should be a member. She is doing 
excellent work to increase the use 
of honey in the industry. General 
Mills is now using 1% _ million 
pounds of honey in a new food. 
‘Honey gives smoothness to _ ice 
cream,” she said. It is a quick en- 
ergy food and contains 101 calories 
per tablespoonful. 

The value of promotional articles 
on honey published by newspapers 
and magazines during the _ past 
year, if paid for on an advertising 
basis, would be worth $750,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Dadant of Da- 
dant & Son, Hamilton, Illinois, 
were with us. Charles gave a short 


talk saying that the Illinois crop 
looks good. We enjoyed having 
them with us. 


C. G. Langley, Red Wing, Minne- 
sota, Past President of the Minne- 
sota Beekeepers’ Association, and 
on the Executive Committee of the 
National Federation, stated that 
beekeepers need a voice that can be 
heard in national affairs—in Wash- 
ington. The Federation has been 
active in getting help in pollination, 
price support, and recognition of 
beekeeping. Recently 1% million 
pounds of buckwheat honey was 
sold to Holland through the Mar- 
shall Plan Aid at the instigation of 
the Federation. He said the present 
floor price of 9 cents for honey will 
tend to stabilize the market. There 
will be no more 6 cent per pound 
honey with price cutting all along 
the line. He feels the Institute and 
the Federation both have their place 
and should keep in their separate 
fields. 


(Continued on page 574) 





Officers and speakers at the meeting at Eau Claire Lake Park. 
Ladysmith, President; Newton Boggs, District President, Viroqua; William Waterman, 
Division of Bees and Honey, Madison; E. Schroeder, District President, Marshfield; 


Henry Schaefer, National Federation Committee, Osseo; C. 


Left to right: Robert 


G. Langley, Red Wing, 


Minnesota, Executive Committee, National Federation; Art Kehl, G. B. Lewis Co., 
Watertown; Roscoe W. Franks, Ohio Honey Co-op., London, Ohio; and John Long, 
Division of Bees and Honey, Madison. 
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Dr. J.E. Eckert Visits Medina 





Dr. J. E. Eckert, one of America’s leading bee scientists, stopped at the 
A. I. Root Co. in Medina on August 8 on his way East. Everyone was very 
pleased to meet this friendly and modest gentleman from the University 
of California at Davis. The above photo shows E. R. Root and Dr. Eckert 
after having lunch with H. H. Root, Jack Deyell, and several others of the 
Gleanings staff. The picture below shows Dr. Eckert standing by the plane 
in which John Buchanan of Gleanings took him on an air tour of the Root 
pollination projects. Dr. Eckert is currently taking a trip visiting bee- 
keeping associates in the East and will soon return to his important work 
in California. Dr. Eckert is co-author of “Queen Rearing’”’ which he wrote 

in collaboration with H. H. Laidlaw. 
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Siftings 

“It requires 30 minutes of work- 
ing time to buy a pound of bacon in 
U.S.A.—but it takes 466 minutes in 
Russia, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Further elo- 
quent testimony to the relative low 
cost of America’s efficiently pro- 


duced food.”—From July 1950 Ru- 
ral Marketing. 





—<—w 

“Last year I bought some hybrid 
bees, one colony of which was near- 
ly black. Into this I introduced an 
Italian queen on August 20. As she 
did not breed very much last fall, 
of course the bees going into winter 
were mostly hybrids. I watched 
this colony closely and _ learned 
something new when I tell you that 
there were quite a number of near- 
ly black bees in and out of the en- 
trance on July 4 of this year; hence 
these bees were nearly if not quite 
ten months old.’—G. M. Doolittle, 
Borodino, New York.—Taken from 
August 1889 Gleanings. 


—Sa 
“Honey converted into bees will 
bring a higher price than honey 
sold on the market because those 
bees contribute to a much larger 
yield.”—Dr. C. L. Farrar, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


—w . 

“It need scarcely be said that the 
honey bee is a socialist and that the 
beehive is a center of pure social- 
ism. This center of socialism has 
its good features, for in it we see 
faithful adherence to duty, unfail- 
ing endeavor and absolute unselfish- 
ness. When a colony dies from star- 
vation, practically all of the bees 
die simultaneously, for the last drop 
of honey is shared until not a bit is 
left.” — From Allen Latham’s Bee 
Book. 

—w 

“There is nothing more easy to 
produce than imaginary honey and 
I know of nothing more difficult to 
sell. To make honey production 
pay, you must produce the real 
thing—honey that you can extract, 
fill into cans or bottles and sell.”— 
R. O. B. Manley in his book “Bee- 
keeping in Britain’’. 


Aas, 

It Finds the Lady—A “divining 
rod” which detects the queen in a 
hive of bees (one, it may be, in a 
stock of 50,000) and a device which 
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sounds an alarm when the hive is 
about to swarm and leads the bees 
to a new home, have been demon- 
strated in London, England. These 
two inventions are the work of Gil- 
bert Tomes, television expert and 
former B.B.C. engineer, of West 
Wickham, Kent. The secret of the 
devices is a special active material. 
A spot of it on the queen results in 
an alarm being sounded, hive exit 
closes automatically, and the queen 
leads the swarm into the spare hive 
provided.—The Farmer and Stock 
Breeder. 
Sw 

“Failure to provide plenty of food 
for bees appears to be the beekeep- 
er’s chief shortcoming.’’—E. C. Mar- 
tin, Apiarist for Manitoba, Canada. 


Development of Larva—When a 
cell is sealed on the ninth day, the 
entire interior of the cell is lined 
with a delicate but tough silken co- 
coon spun by the larva and secreted 
by special glands which become ac- 
tive at this time—the silk glands. 
To accomplish this the larva has to 
turn lengthwise of the cell at least 
twice. This consumes about one 
day’s time. The larva now becomes 
a semipupa or pronymph. After 
about three days in this stage, or 
four days after capping, the semi- 
pupa moults its larval skin and be- 
comes a pupa with the form and all 
the parts of an adult bee. These 
legs, antennae, etc., have been de- 
veloped rapidly during the semipu- 
pal stage but were covered and 
therefore hidden from view by the 
larval skin. On the eleventh day 
after hatching, the eyes begin to 
turn from white to pink which col- 
or later turns to reddish-brown and 
finally on the sixteenth day to 
black. 


<a 
“The best stimulation to brood 
rearing is an abundance of sealed 
stores. All other methods are poor 
substitutes.’—From March 1950 is- 
sue of New Jersey Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation News. 


“Prosperity does not start at the 
factory payroll window but comes 
from the ground up. Soil makes 
big business possible.’”—Tom Kelly, 
nationally known soil consevation- 
ist. 
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Dr. Robert Volgenau of Buffalo, President 
of the Western New York Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. 


Dr. E. J. Dyce Professor of Beekeeping at 
Cornell University. 


Western New York Meeting 
By H. H. Root 


The Western New York Beekeep- 
ers’ Association had their summer 
meeting on August 5 at County 
Park, Akron, New York, some 20 
miles east of Buffalo. A good crowd 
was present to hear the principal 
speakers, Dr. E. J. Dyce and Dr. 
William L. Coggshall. The program 
was held in a pavilion, although 
the day was perfect—neither too 
hot nor too cold. 





Much interest was taken in Dr. 
Coggshall’s survey indicating that 
in most New York counties the 
number of colonies has been in- 
creased while the number of bee- 
keepers have decreased, indicating 
that beekeeping is being commer- 
cialized more and more. 

H. C. Harvey brought along his 
honey heater made up of two square 
galvanized tubs having rounded cor- 


+. 


E. G. Friedrich, his son-in-law Mr. Jividen, and their families, from Buffalo 
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Geo. E. Norris, Secretary, and Mrs. Norris 


ners. The inner tub, a size smaller 
than the outer one, is supported by 
iron braces and perforated metal 
strapping at the bottom so that 
there is about an _ inch-and-a-half 
space around the sides and bottom 
for hot water. In the center of the 
inner tub is an opening leading to 
the gate on the outside, and a tap 
for drawing off the water completes 
the outfit. 

This Association has warning 
cards for its members to post at out- 
apiaries to the effect that a $100 re- 
ward is offered by the Association 
for information leading to the ar- 
rest and conviction of thieves steal- 
ing the bees. The constitution is 
to be changed so that in the future 
the reward shall cover only api- 
aries located within the ten coun- 
ties in Western New York which 
the Association covers. 

The former officers were reelect- 
ed including Dr. Robert Volgenau, 
President, and George E. Norris, 
Secretary. 





—_ 
Same 


Dr. William Coggshall, Assistant Professor 
of Apiculture at Cornell University. 





and his 


H. C. Harvey of Williamsfield, 
honey heater. 


B 


New Uses for Wax and Propolis 
By J. W. Spencer, Birmingham, Florida 


Here are two odd uses for prod- 
ucts of the apiary which may be in- 
teresting to someone: 

(a) If you have an automobile 
which has a cowl ventilator with a 
rubber gasket which tends to come 
loose when the ventilator is opened, 
it can be cured by placing some 
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propolis under the gasket and set- 
ting the car in the sun until the 
propolis is melted. 

(b) If you have a fountain pen, 
the cap of which comes unscrewed 
in your pocket, rub a little beeswax 
on the threads and you will have no 
more trouble. 
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Woodland apiary belong- 

ing to Chas Markiey of 

Parrysville, Pa. — Photo 

by Paul Hadley, Philadel- honey 
phia, Pa. 
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This well-cared-for yard belongs to Wm. H. Keyser of Schenectady, New York 











This cake was finished in 
1947 by a Cuban beekeep- 
er, Julio Ravelo Bofill, at 
) the farm of Frank Stein- 

hart, President of the 
Havana Electric Railway 
Company. Mr. Steinhart’s 
daughter was going to be 
married on June Ist, and 
Julio Ravello made_ this 
cake as a wedding present. 
It was made in 20 days by 
a special feeding, and it 
{ was colored by mixed 
) honey. 
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Asked and Answered 





Does the Sunlight Damage Brood? 

Question: I should like very much to 
know if frames of brood may be injured 
by direct sunlight.—E. E. Rowland, Wash. 


Answer: You should not permit 
the rays of the sun to shine directly 
on either combs containing brood or 
honey for any length of time, as the 
hot sun may melt the wax. The 
melting point of wax is approxi- 
mately 143 degrees F. It does no 
harm to let the sun’s rays shine into 
the bottom of the cells long enough 
to see the eggs and young larvae but 
combs should not stand in the rays 
of the sun for any length of time. 

SS 
Keeping Surplus Queens 

Question: I operate a small apiary and 
often I have surplus queens which have 
to be destroyed. About the time I destroy 
a queen (having no way to keep them on 
hand) I find I need one. How can I keep 
these queens on hand?—Leman W. Coop- 
er, W. Va. 

Answer: One way to keep a small 
surplus of laying queens on hand is 
to have nuclei in or at the side of 
your apiary. Each nucleus, which 
may be a regular hive with a couple 
of frames of brood, a comb of hon- 
ey, some empty combs, and a laying 
queen, will then provide comb space 
for the queen to lay eggs. If sucha 
nucleus is kept for a time, it may be 
necessary to add more comb space 
in order that the nucleus may ex- 
pand. In any event, if and when a 
queen is needed, you then have a 
spare one on hand. To introduce a 
queen from a nucleus, simply lift 
two combs of brood with bees and 
the queen between the combs into 
the middle of the queenless hive, 
making sure, of course, that the 
hive into which the queen is intro- 
duced is queenless. Some beekeepers 
are using this method at present and 
find it quite satisfactory. If not all 
of the queens kept in the nuclei are 
needed, such nuclei may be permit- 
ted to build up into normal colonies 
which they will usually do before 
the end of the season. This is one 
way to make increase. 


Retarding Granulation of Honey 

Question: How can I prevent my honey 
from sugaring? Should I try to heat all 
of it before I bottle it? If so, how long 
should I hold it and at what temperature? 
Is there any chemical to prevent sugaring? 
—L. E. Murchison, Texas. 


Answer: To retard granulation in 
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honey in glass jars for the market, 
it should be heated to a temperature 
of 160 degrees F., holding it at that 
temperature for about one-half hour. 
After the honey has settled it should 
be run into jars while warm or al- 
most hot. This treatment should 
keep it in liquid form until it is in 
the hands of the consumer. Most 
honeys will granulate eventually 
when left in containers for a time. 
Some honey labels contain a nota- 
tion stating that if the honey crys- 
tallizes it may be reduced to liquid 
form by placing the container in 
warm water for a few hours. It 
would be possible to add something 
to the honey that would prevent 
granulation but the Pure Food au- 
thorities would not permit the addi- 
tion of any chemical to honey. 
— 
Sterilizing Diseased Hives 

Question: I have acquired some empty 
hive bodies which may have contained 
diseased bees four or five years ago. I 
have scoured and scrubbed them clean in 


a vat of boiling water. Will it be safe to 
use them?—M. Nelson, IIl. 

Answer: It would seem that the 
hives you have cleaned by boiling in 
hot water would be safe for future 
use. The important thing is to re- 
move every trace of honey and “vax 
and this would be accomplished by 
boiling in water for a reasonable 
length of time. Authorities say that 
boiling hive parts in water for 20 
minutes will make them safe for fu- 
ture use. 

—a. 
What to Do with Cross Bees 

Question: I have four hives of bees, and 
until this summer they were all very gen- 
tle and could be handled any time without 
veil or gloves. Recently I put on some 
supers and ever since they are so ugly 
that they try to chase me from the back 
yard as soon as I get within 50 feet of the 
hives. They are annoying to the neigh- 
bors, too. Can you tell me the reason for 
this behavior, and will they quiet down 
again, or will I have to destroy them and 
get some fresh stock? — Corey Brooks, 


Mich. 

Answer: Skunks scratching at 
the entrances of hives during the 
night may make bees cross to han- 
dle when worked by the owner the 
next day. Probably you know 
whether or not skunks are bother- 
ing your bees. It is possible that 
you have one or more colonies that 
come from a strain that is difficult 
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to handle and perhaps vicious in 
nature. It is a fact that at some 
seasons of the year some strains of 
bees are hard to handle and at oth- 
er times easy to handle. If your 
cross bees insist on stinging you 
and your neighbors, you should re- 
place the queens in those cross col- 
onies with young queens of a known 
gentle stock. In order to remove 
the undesirable queens you can qui- 
et the bees by putting a little car- 
bolic acid in the smoker on top of 
the fuel after the smoker is lighted. 
The odor of the acid subdues cross 
bees quite readily. You doubtless 
know that it is advisable to manip- 
ulate hives during the middle of the 
day when bees are working well, 
carrying in nectar and pollen. Bees 
that are ordinarily gentle to handle 
are likely to resent being handled 
on a cool day when little if any nec- 
tar is coming in. We hope you can 
get your problem solved and that 
it will not be necessary to destroy 
the bees. 


— 


When to Put on a Queen Excluder 

Question: I have one apparently healthy 
colony of Italians on which I have recent- 
ly placed an empty hive containing 10 
frames of foundation without a queen ex- 
cluder. There seem to be two schools of 
thought as to whether this is the best 
procedure. Some say the queen will start 
brood upstairs, others say she will stay 
happy with the brood below and that the 
extra space will prevent Swarming and 
that in any case I can add shallow supers 
and a queen excluder for my share of 
their honey. What is the best advice for 
a beginner. And what (if anything) should 
I do to winter them in the climate of 
Somerset County of Pennsylvania?—Geo. 
L. Sumner, Pa. 

Answer: When adding an extract- 
ing super containing frames with 
full sheets of foundation it is advis- 
able to omit putting on a queen ex- 
cluder until the bees have started 
work in the super, drawing out the 
full sheets of foundation and stor- 
ing nectar in the combs. Sometimes 
the queen may lay a few eggs in the 
center combs of the super. How- 
ever, when the bees have started 
work in the super the queen ex- 
cluder should be put on, making 
sure that the queen is down in the 
lower chamber. During a_ good 
honey flow when bees need comb 
space for the storage of incoming 
nectar, and after they have begun 
work in the first super, more su- 
pers may be added on top as need- 
ed. It is customary to place a 
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queen excluder over the double 
brood chamber, placing supers in- 
tended for surplus honey above the 
queen excluder. The use of the 
double brood chamber, commonly 
called the food chamber hive, helps 
to insure populous colonies to go 
into winter quarters as well as an 
adequate amount of stores for win- 
ter and early spring use. It is not 
absolutely necessary in your area to 
use a food chamber or double-brood 
chamber hive but this type of hive 
helps to insure an abundance of 
stores throughout the season and 
usually makes feeding sugar sirup 
during the fall and spring months 
unnecessary. 


AS 


Dividing Strong Colonies 

Question: I have four eight-frame dou- 
ble brood chamber hives of bees. We have 
just received two full supers of white 
clover honey from each hive but our hon- 
ey flow is over. These hives never swarm- 
ed. I would like to have a little increase. 
If not too late can I take the upper brood 
chamber and set it on a bottom board on 
a new stand and let them raise a queen 
of their own or should I give them a lay- 
ing queen?—Tinsley Tansel, Ind. 

Answer: As your two-story colo- 
nies are very populous in bees, it 
should be possible for you to divide 
the colonies by taking the upper 
brood chamber, sometimes called 
the food chamber, and setting it on- 
to a new stand nearby. You should 
make sure that both divisions, es- 
pecially the one on the new stand, 
have plenty of honey. Of course, 
some of the old bees will drift back 
to the parent stand, but the young 
bees in the hive will stay put. You 
can supply the queenless part with 
a young laying queen, which seems 
preferable. If you permit bees to 
rear a queen it will take them 
about 21 days. Some fairly good 
queens are reared by this so-called 
emergency impulse of developing 
queen cells. If you decide to di- 
vide, the sooner you do it the bet- 
ter. If there is likely to be a late 
summer and fall honey flow in 
your locality, the divisions are like- 
ly to build up quite well into nor- 
mal colonies. If the weather should 
not be suitable for the divisions to 
build up normally, you could then 
re-unite the hives in the fall, plac- 
ing the division with the young 
queen on top of the division with 
the old queen. In most instances 
the bees will retain the young queen 
and dispose of the old queen. 
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Just News 


A Pollination Conference spon- 
sored by the Honey and Pollen 
Plants Committee of the American 
Beekeeping Federation is to be held 
on the campus of the University of 
Arizona at Tucson October 24 to 26. 
The lack of bees for adequate pol- 
lination of farm crops at present, 
as well as the equitable payment 
by farmers to beekeepers for polli- 
nation service will be discussed by 
competent authorities on this sub- 
ject. Experienced beekeepers, ento- 
mologists, seed growers, and farm- 
ers from over the country will par- 
ticipate. This is an opportunity for 
beekeepers and farmers to learn 
more about the value of bees for 
pollination and for those who need 
honey bees for pollination to know 
how bees may be obtained when 
needed. More details on this con- 
ference will appear in the October 
issue. 





* *£ & & * 

A joint meeting of the Westches- 
ter County Beekeepers’ Association, 
the Bronx County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, and the North Jersey Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held on 
Sunday, September 17, starting at 
10:00 a.m. This is to be an all-day 
picnic meeting. Place: Flint Park, 
Larchmont, New York. Guest speak- 
ers will be on hand to address the 
group. There will also be games 
for those who wish to participate. 
Bring a picnic lunch and come ear- 
ly —A. M. Barnes, Publicity. 

*x* * *£ * 

The Third Annual Beekeepers’ 
Short Course is being held at the 
University of Virginia in Charlottes- 
ville on September 6 and 7. 

* * * * * 

The next meeting of the Morris 
County Branch of the New Jersey 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at the Pitney Farm one mile east of 
Mendham Center on Route 24, Sun- 
day afternoon, October 1, at 2 p.m. 
Extracting will be demonstrated 
and the wintering of extracted 
frames will be discussed. 

* ke ke * & 

The date for the annual meeting 
of the Texas Beekeepers’ Association 
has been set for Monday and Tues- 
day, October 2 and 3, 1950, and is 
to be held at A & M College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. State Ento- 
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mologist Dr. F. L. Thomas and his 
wife have invited the beekeepers to 
an informal gathering at 7:30 on 
Sunday evening, October 1, in their 
home at 663 Walton Drive, located 
on the southeast corner of the Col- 
lege Hill, College Station, Texas. 

Exact program details of the an- 
nual meeting are not yet available. 
We are to feature panel discussions 
by district associations within the 
state and to place emphasis on (1) 
bee poisoning; (2) pollination. Bill 
Porter of Terrell, Texas, will pre- 
sent the legume growers’ problem 
to the assembly. The soil conserva- 
tion service expects to have a rep- 
resentative speak on the program 
on a subject relating their work to 
beekeeping. Contacts have been 
made with authorities on the sub- 
jects of pollination and insecticides, 
but program details are yet to be 
worked out. Research on both these 
important topics is to be reported 
by workers at A & M regarding 
work being done there. American 
Beekeeping Federation representa- 
tives have been invited to attend to 
bring up-to-date information on the 
honey price support program. 

A revision of the constitution is 
to be presented to the Association 
as prepared by Edward Burleson, 
2ohn Milam, and Roy S. Weaver, 
Chairman. 

Mrs. L. A. M. Barnette, President 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, promises 
a lively meeting for the ladies and 
plans to present a color movie trav- 
elog of Mexico. 

F. W. Hensel in the placement 
office of A & M College advises that 
hotel accommodations are available 
six miles from the College at Bry- 
an, Texas, at the following places: 
La Salle Hotel, Charles Hotel, Bry- 
an Courts, and Aggie Auto-Tel. At 
College Station, sleeping facilities 
are available at Blue Top Courts 
and State Motel. 

The meeting is open to the pub- 
lic, and all persons interested in 
beekeeping are invited to attend.— 
L. A. M. Barnette, Sec.-Treas. 

* * &* * * 

The Eastern Branch Tennessee 
State Beekeepers met in Annual 
session with the Blount County 
Beekeepers as host on August 4, 
1950, at Wildwood Springs Park. 
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Basket lunch was served and vari- 
ous bee problems ably discussed. 
Officers for 1951 elected were: Jack 
Wilson, Maryville, President; Roy 
Brown, Del Rio, Vice-President; W. 
D. Reams, Morristown, Secretary & 
Treasurer. The 1951 meetings are 
to be held in Grainger County.—W. 
D. Reams, Sec. & Treas. 


x * * * 


The Erie County (Ohio) Beekeep- 
ers’ Association held its summer 
picnic at the Mitchell Honey Farm 
on State Route 101 west of Castalia, 
Ohio, on Sunday, July 30, at 4:30 
p.m. A short business meeting was 
held, after which there were sev- 
eral contests, for which prizes were 
given. There were also demonstra- 
tions on handling and requeening 
of the hive. Guest speaker was 
Walter Thomas of The A. I. Root 
Company, Secretary of the State 
Beekeepers’ Association. The Sep- 
tember meeting will be held on Fri- 
day, September 1, at 8:00 p.m. in 
the Agricultural Extension office in 
the Court House at Sandusky, Ohio. 
Plans are being made for an exhibit 
at the Erie County Fall Festival.— 
Mrs. Al Roeser, Sec. 


The Middlesex County (Massa- 
chusetts) Beekeepers’ Association 
held its regular outdoor meeting on 
August 26 at the home and apiaries 
of one of their new members, A. K. 
Tinkham, at 11 Poplar Street, Bel- 
mont, Mass. A good turnout of mem- 
bers and friends enjoyed the inspec- 
tion of hives and the Club Hive 
started in May was found to be 
making fine progress. The queen, 
a fine young vigorous dark Italian, 
was clipped and painted red for 
identification. This fine strong hive 
will be given to some lucky mem- 
ber at our September 30 meeting 
which will be held at the apiaries 
of Chester McInnis in Littleton, 
Massachusetts. For members and 
friends who would like tickets see 
Mr. McInnis, Chairman of the Club 
Hive. A letter was read from Claude 
R. Kellogg who was one of the 
founders of the Middlesex Club and 
who now resides in and keeps bees 
in Insurgentes, Mexico. He tells us 
that he is keeping up with our do- 
ings through the notices in the bee- 
keeping magazines he gets from the 
States. — John H. Furben, Sec.- 
Treas. 
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The Minnesota and North Dakota 
meeting held at Detroit Lakes July 
28 and 29 was a great success. Out- 
of-state speakers such as Dr. J. E. 
Eckert of California; Roscoe Franks 
of the Ohio Co-op.; Mrs. Harriett 
M. Grace, Director of the American 
Honey Institute at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; H. A. Schaeffer of Wisconsin; 
Art Kehl of G. B. Lewis Company; 
Glenn O. Jones, Secretary of The 
National Federation of Beekeepers, 
Atlantic, Iowa; as well as some 
speakers within the states, Dr. J. A. 
Munro of Fargo; T. L. Aamodt of 
St. Paul; C. D. Floyd, G. C. Lang- 
ley, Editor of the Minnesota Bee- 
keeper; and Dr. M. H. Haydak of 
the University of Minnesota, helped 
to insure a successful meeting. A 
note of optimism prevailed through” 
out the sessions, which made us 
feel that the beekeeping industry is 
not retrograding but is taking on 
new life and is, in fact, a most im- 
portant and essential branch of ag- 
riculture. Points brought out by 
various speakers will be presented 
editorially in future issues. 

*x** kK & 

South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina summer meetings held August 
16 to 18 in Clemson and Brevard 
were unusually interesting and well 
attended. The array of fine speak- 
ers on the programs, such as C. J. 
Hudson of Atlanta, Georgia; C. G. 
Ellison, the outstanding queen 
breeder of South Carolina; G. W. 
Vest of Lynchburg, Virginia; W. A. 
Stephen of Raleigh, North Carolina; 
and W. H. Purser of Clemson, South 
Carolina, helped to insure success- 
ful meetings. Mr. Hudson predicts 
a larger amount of clover honey 
produced in the South in the near 
future due to more clover and less 
cotton being grown. He further said 
that an interest in clover seed pro- 
duction will require more honey 
bees for pollination. A seed-grow- 
ing project in Morgan County this 
season where bees were moved in, 
gave 150 pounds per acre and in 
another county a yield of 300 
pounds per acre from crimson clo- 
ver. was secured. 

We all missed Ned Prevost of 
Clemson who is ill in the hospital. 
* kk Kk * 

The Indiana State Beekeepers’ 
Association held a most successful 
meeting at Purdue University on 


(Continued on page 580) 
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WISCONSIN MEETING 
(Continued from page 563) 


Good Containers Help Honey Sales 

Roscoe W. Franks, Sales Mana- 
ger, Ohio Honey Co-op., was with us 
and spoke on honey marketing. He 
said prices were strengthening and 
there is a better outlook for the 
honey market. He feels Co-ops can 
furnish leadership in the honey mar- 
keting field. Showing a new type of 
glass jar for honey, he emphasized 
that an ornamental type of container 
can help greatly in the sale of honey 
providing good honey is always 
placed in that container. 

European Beekeeping Different 

Walter T. Kelley of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, gave a most interesting talk 
on the trip he and Mrs. Kelley took 
to Europe. He exhibited a number 
of tools and items of equipment us- 
ed by European beekeepers. There 
was a veil with a hole in front 
through which a pipe stem is in- 
serted; a pipe for blowing smoke so 
that both hands could be used for 
working. We wondered how much 
smoke could be produced in a smok- 
er with a fuel chamber about the 
size of a teacup. Honey sells for as 
high as $1.00 per pound in Europe 
and beekeepers are ranked with 
professional men like doctors and 
lawyers and receive a diploma when 
they gain the rank of Master Bee- 
keeper. Most laboring people in 
European countries ride bicycles 
but the large beekeepers have auto- 
mobiles. Wages being low in Eu- 
rope for laboring classes, we won- 
dered how many people could eat 
honey at $1.00 per pound. 


Pollination 
Dr. J. E. Eckert, Prof. of Beekeep- 
ing at Davis, California, gave a 
most interesting talk, one which 
all our beekeepers should have 
heard. He said that much foreign 


honey, especially from Mexico, is 
being imported, and that it should 
not sell for less than our own. There 
is a movement on in California to 
pass legislation assessing honey for 
honey promotion, marketing, and 
research. It would also enable them 
to pay their full share of 10 percent 
of the budget of the Honey Institute 
and Federation. Pollination is an 
important beekeeping operation in 
California because there is a great 
deal of seed produced, especially al- 
falfa and Ladino clover. Large pop- 
ulations, as high as four colonies of 
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bees per acre in legume fields, pro- 
duce a large increase in seed pro- 


duction. For alfalfa, bees are mov- 
ed in when the plants are in full 
bloom so the bees won’t go to com- 
peting plants. Yields of Ladino 
seed as high as 600 pounds per acre 
have been secured when three colo- 
nies per acre were used. However, 
the bees were unable to produce 
enough nectar for winter use and 
had to be fed. Therefore, the seed 
producer must share with the bee- 
keeper in the benefit of increased 
seed production. Intricate and de- 
tailed contracts are being made for 
this purpose. Many of the poisons 
used to control insects are fatal to 
bees, said Dr. Eckert, and if used 
on legumes, the bees must be taken 
out during that time. 
Increase in Alfalfa Seed Production 
He said that the Ranger alfalfa 
normally produces about 200 pounds 
of seed per acre on the average. One 
producer, by moving in two colonies 
per acre plus benefit from additional 
bees in the cotton fields nearby, re- 
ceived as high as 700 pounds of seed 
per acre. Contracts between the seed 
producer and the beekeeper are 
written on the basis of a certain 
amount such as $3.50 per colony as 
a base plus a certain percentage of 
the seed obtained in excess of nor- 
mal seed production without bees. 


Bees for Comb Honey Productisn 

M. J. Deyell, Editor of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, from Medina, Ohio, 
said the nation needs more comb 
honey. It sells well, there is a 
shortage, and it can be produced at 
a profit. He outlined a method of 
production by using two brood 
chambers—so necessary at the be- 
ginning of the season to produce a 
large strong colony which is the on- 
ly kind that will produce good 
comb honey. He also stated bees 
greatly increase the yield of clo- 
ver seed. In an Ohio experiment 
a field to which bees were brought 
yielded twice as much seed as did a 
field without bees. The A. I. Root 
Company had arranged to furnish 
growers with 500 colonies of bees 
for legume pollination and he feels 
we are entering a new era in bee- 
keeping—the use of bees for polli- 
nation in addition to honey produc- 
tion. In Ohio, he said, there is only 
one colony for each 85 acres of land 
while Wisconsin has only one colony 
for each 145 acres. 
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We're Shooting for Prosperity 
—from the American Beekeeping Federation Office 


Now is the time for the beekeeping 
industry to prepare to stand on its 
own feet. 

It can be done and we want it to 
be done within the next two years. 

We have price support for honey. 
Unsatisfactory as it may be from the 
producer standpoint, it offers a sta- 
bility we have not had previously. 

At 9 cents there will not be un- 
warranted expansion of honey pro- 
duction. More attention will be 
given to pollination and a fair and 
equitable return for service render- 
ed. We have talked for many years 
about giving agriculture many 
times more value in_ pollination 
than our own returns from honey 
and wax. 

Largely as a result of the Honey 
and Pollen Plants Committee, ag- 
riculture is now ready and willing 
to pay for pollination. As its effi- 
ciency is increased, the more will- 
ingly will they pay. It means the use 
of bees in heavy concentrations and 
little or no surplus honey from col- 
onies so used. 

The 9-cent figure will prevent 
distress sales of large lots of fine 
honey at 4, 5, or 6 cents as has hap- 
pened in previous years; when such 
happens it depresses honey prices 
in ALL markets. . 

This 9 cents is a FLOOR price. 
It applies to honeys of all colors and 
flavors in all parts of the country 
so long as they meet the require- 
ments of U.S. Grade B, as defined 
by USDA in 1943. It even goes be- 
yond this grade and supports hon- 
eys with up to 20 percent moisture 
content at a figure slightly lower 
than 9 cents. 

As the program is set up, honeys 
of lower grades and less acceptable 
flavors will move first. Those hon- 
eys of table grade can and should 
be held for the table market at a 
price substantially above the sup- 
port level. 

We want this program to operate 
smoothly and effectively. We are 
asking, and will continue to ask 
for amendments that will improve 
it. Beyond that we do not antici- 
pate asking further support meas- 
ures so long as world conditions re- 
main in a critical state. 

We are concerned with the im- 
minence of war and the controls 
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Roy Grout, President 





Glenn O. Jones, 


Secretary 


that come with the preparation for 
war. We are setting up an industry 
advisory committee to insure that 
the industry has its fair share of 
such items’ as_ steel, _ tin-plate, 


(Continued on page 582) 
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Buy and Sell Here 


advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 


Only responsible advertisers and honest 


word, each insertion Each initial, each 
word such as “a’’ and the longest word 


word in names and addresses, the shortest 
po 


sible for the advertiser to use, as well as 


any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should 
be in by the 10th of the month preceding publication 


HONEY FOR SALE 
WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey Any quantity Write us for best 
prices obtainable The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Onsted, Michigan. 





NEW CROP of hon shipped dails 
from producer in Florida Pure orange 
blossom, 5 Ibs Ss 1 Florida cut 
comb honey, 5-gal. ri) No C.0.D 
orders. All shipm 1. E. R. Raley 
Daytona Beach, B erida 

HONEY, white to water white clover 
heated ind tr ned ead or pottlin 
15c per ib. in 60-lb. cans, fob. Lose Broth- 
ers, 206 E. Jefferson St Louisville, Ky 

CLOVER extracted hone; in sixties 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1 

Orange blossom Florida tupelo, white 
clover, and buckwheat honey in one or 
five gallon cans. Pure maple syrup in gal- 


lon cans Alexander Company, 819 Rey- 
nolds Rd., Toledo, O 

NEW CROP clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
Can or ton lots. E. L. Gamble, Adams 
1, N. Y. Phone 52577, Henderson, N. Y 


200 CASES No lL tulis poplar comb 
honey, $7.20 single c: Free delivery by 
truck up to 150 mil on /ai lots. W 
C. Long, 1325 Andre St., Baltimore, Md 

HARRIS Michigan ext cted clover 
New cans. Large or small orders. Harri 
& Son, St. Louis, Michig 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 


not guarantee honey buvers’ financial re 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller 


~ WANTED—Honey and w 1X, any. quan- 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7, 


Ohio. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send im- 
ple. 60-lb. cans furnished if desired. W 


R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio 

HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid Mail 
samples State quantity HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, Calif 


~ WANTED White and amber honey. 
Any amornt D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga Fa!':, Ohio 
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WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY—Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, Rt. 4 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED - Mail 

mple Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
21, Calif 

CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 N. High 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio 

WANTED—Comb honey and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. Send price 
list an R. A. Raley, Box 2263, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

WANTED—Extracted hone, all grades, 
also comb honey. 1500 60's emptys, used, 
for sale, 15e each. Honeymoon Products 
Co., 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 18, Mich 

COMB HONEY WANTED—Section and 
cut-comb Advise grade, quantity, and 
how packed. F. H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. Bank reference fur- 
nished on request 








WANTED: Fancy Comb honey = « 
Cope, Attleboro, Mass 

WANTED honey of all grades. Submit 
samples. Highest prices paid. Schultz Hon- 
ev Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin 


~ CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as_ to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 

BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The Delaware White Clo- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Del- 
aware, Ohio. 

FOR SALE 
~ QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 

WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 

ITY Bee Supplies Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
_ FOR SALE - Write for large free Bee 
Suppl) Catalog We manufacture bee 
hives, foundation, tanks, and extractors. 
Listing many items not found in other 
catalogs Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, 
Ky. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 
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The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 
Wax Works, R.D. 3, Auburn, N. Y 

SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 pos ae Instant Frame 
Spacers eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


medium 
pounds, 
sale 
Iowa. 


WORKED into 
pound; 100 


YOUR WAX 
brood foundation, 23c 
$19.00. Medium brood foundation for 
at 65c pound. Fred Peterson, Alden 

CLEAN UP AFB WITH SULFA 
lets, 50¢e; 50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1000, 
Write for big 64-page catalog listing 


25 tab- 
$7.00. 
many 


items not found in other catalogs. WAL- 
TER T. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Ky. 
SMALL APIARY, $50. Dr. McKee, Al- 
pine, N. Y. 
~ BEES, « equ iip! met! nt, ext tractor, boiler, and 
truck. N. George Thompson, Sylvania, 
Ohio. 
~ FOR SALE—Well established package 
bee and queen business Ala, care of 


Gleanings, Medina, Ohio 
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BEE S AND Qi 


We use all 


possibl le care in ace pting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that k 








prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter ol 
precaution. 
GOOD ITALIAN he 
W. HOWELL, She lan, 
CAUCASIANS = 
51. Lewis & Tillery Be 
280, Greenville, Ala 
~ NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN QUEENS 


NS, 60c each. D 
Georgia. 





orders for 19- 
Co., Route 1, Box 


king 


—For production, $1.00 each. Ten-up, 90c. 
Shirl Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 

YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS 3-Band 
Italians. Bred for honey production. 75c 


Valley Api- 


$8.00 per dozen. Caney 
Texas 


aries, 2500 Nichols, Bay City 

PACKAGE BEES headed by mountain 
Gray Caucasians or leather colored Ital- 
ian queens. Write for prices. Twin Bee 
Co-op., 3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, 
Florida. 

BREWER'S LINE BRED Caucasian 
queens, 1-99, $1.00; _ and up, 75c. Mem- 
ber ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 36- 
16 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida 

CENTRAL F LORIDA 
cations, honey house 
26 x48 ft. One apartment 
set-up for owner with hired 
part-time rental. No bees or 
$8500.00 comp!ete Pictures on 
Melvin Myers, Fruitland Park, F 


each; 





honey lo- 
22x36 ft.; Duplex 
furnished. Ideal 
family or as 
equipment 
request. 
lorida 


Orange 


FOR SALE—350 colonies bees with full 
equipment and good locations. For partic- 
ulars write John Holzberlein, Grand Val- 


ley, Colo. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, 90c airmail. O. E. 
Brown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, N. C 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS. Very gentle and 
good workers. Select ewer a i to 25, 
$1.00 Black River 


each; 25 up 80c each 
Apiaries, Currie, N. C. 
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“HONEY WANTED 
Carloads and_ less than carloads. 
“Mail sample ‘and best prices in all 


grades. 


¢: ‘W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 
Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 _— Michigan 
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Hybrid — Regular — ‘Queens 
50c each 
Airmailed ——- Clipped 


Bee Company 
La. 


peeninitanis ae RE OTA eS EM FE 


Sunkist 
Convent, 
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HONEY LABELS 
Improved: designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and _ distinction. 


Please send for freé samples & prices. 


1G W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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{ Queens Our Specialty 
Italian, Caucasian, 


and Carniolans 
Three Isolated Mating Yards 
to Prevent Mixing Breeds 


Italian queens, 1-10, $0.90 
11-49, $0.85 50-up, $0.80 
After May 15th, $0.50 each 
Carniolan, the most gentle and 
good producers, $1.20 each 
Caucasian, very gentle and pro- 
duce beautiful comb honey, $.90 
All queens shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 














GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, very yel- 
low and real gentle. 1 to 25, $1.00 each; 
Sy a 80c. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, 


THREE BANDED Italian Queens, best 
of quality. Select untested, 1 to 25, $1.00 
each; 25 up, 80c each. Satisfaction guar- 
a Alamance Bee Company, Graham, 


FOR SALE—100 colonies 4 high, disease 
resistant hybrid queens, loaded with this 
year’s honey crop. Standard equipment 
for another 100. Reasonable price. Write 
Roe Brothers, 103 W. Mifflin St., Madison 
Wis., or call 3-2125. 


OPPORTUNITY—1800 colonies for sale. 
Howard Foster, Bridger, Montana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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Little & Moore 
Apiaries 


Originally 
. LITTLE’S APIARIES 
The John M. Davis Strain 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
or money refunded 
April Ist to June Ist: 
1 to 10, $1.20 each 
10 to 100, $1.10 each 
June Ist to Nov. 15th: 
1 to 10, $1.00 each 
10-100, 90c each 


Little & Moore Apiaries 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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BEES FOR SALE OR LEASE—Will sell 
part or complete units fit your require- 
ments. You can purchase part unit lease 
additional quantities round out your needs. 
Option to buy later. Proven territory: Ida- 
ho, Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska—sweet 
clover, alfalfa areas. Our processing plant 
and marketing program assures outlet hon- 
ey produced from bees purchased or leas- 
ed. Bright future—low cost operations— 
Our 45 years production experience ready 
assist you getting started. Right prices, 
reasonable terms available. BRADSHAW 
& SONS, Wendell, Idaho, Largest Individ- 
ual Producer-Packer in U.S. 


HELP WANTED 


HONEY SALESMAN WANTED — Good 
income possible — protected territory — 
Write Box No. 650, care of Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 

WANT PARTNER, or will sell 200 clean 
heavy colonies at a bargain, crop on. 
1009 Clay, Redlands, Calif. 


SUPPLIES 
































Package Bees 
Italian Queens | 
For 1950 


Packages with Queens: 

2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4lbs. 5 Ibs. 

1-99 $3.00 $3.90 $4.70 $5.30 

100-up 2.75 3.75 4.40 5.00 

Queens 90c each Airmail postpaid 
—clipped on request. 

No better quality at any price 

Satisfaction guaranteed 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 


Prairie Point, Miss. 
Established 1892 




















ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market prices paid for extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 NO. WASHINGTON AVE., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Ask for 
free catalogue. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
Iowa. 


EXTRACTORS FOR SALE 
3-FRAME Root extractor, like new, 
$20.00. H. Braun, 3501 Touhy Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
20-FRAME Root extractor, good con- 
dition, $75.00. C. F. Strahan, 207 N. 2nd 
Street, Missouri Valley, Iowa. 


MAGAZINES 



































« 





Bred for business; gentle. 53 years 
breeding experience. Safe arrival. 
Unt., $1.00; Sel. Unt., $1.25. 


I. F. Miller, Warren, Pa., R. 3 











WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 
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KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist Naini Tal, U.P., India, or obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy Rs!}4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). Payment in mint postage stamps 
of your country accepted. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading jour- 
nal of Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and practice of apiculture. Specimen copy 
post free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in 
the Club including subscription to the pa- 
per 10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, 
The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, 
England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch mag- 
azine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription—$1.00. Sample co- 
py—fifteen cents. 














HONEY BEE POLLINATION 
(Continued from page 543) 


legume seeds and, through them, to 
a balanced and prosperous agricul- 
ture. 

In all of it, the Federation has 
furnished the focal point through 
which was integrated the efforts of 
many and the end result has been 
most gratifying. 

Forage Seed Conferences at Ce- 
dar Rapids and Atlantic, Iowa, on 
June 2 and 3, were but two of a 
great many such meetings held in 
various parts of the country in re- 
cent months. These were sponsored 
by the respective Chambers of Com- 
merce, and programs covering all 
phases of forage seed production 
were arranged with the cooperation 
of Iowa State College and several 
farm organizations and farm agen- 
cies. 

Pollination is a new field to most 
beekeepers and is requiring a radi- 
cal change in thinking, in planning, 
and in operation. Not all will en- 
ter the field, but those who do so 
with the same careful attention to 
detail and the same careful operation 
as is required to produce a crop of 
honey will find the return from this 
service to be fully as satisfactory as 
that from honey production. 
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JENSEN Says — 


Look to 
Your Queens 





A good queen in every colony this 
fall will assure better wintering, and 
faster build-up next spring. It is crop 
insurance of first magnitude. With 
price support for honey now an actu- 
ality, the bottom has now been reach- 
ed and we should all be able to look 
ahead more optimistically. Beekeeping 
is definitely again on the upswing. 
“Magnolia State” 3-Banded Italians. 

Our Old Reliable Stock. 1-24, 90c 

25-50, 80c; 51 and up, 75c each. 


Jensen Reared Dadant Starline D.R. 
Hybrids. Full 3-Way Genuine Hybrids, 
not just daughters of hybrid mothers 
mated to any old kind of drones. In- 
strumentally inseminated and _ tested 
queens only are used for breeding 
purposes of both queens and drones; 
this is IMPORTANT. 


Starline Hybrids, Disease Resistant, 
Isolation Bred Italians. 1-24, $1.15; 
25-50, $1.05; 51 and up, $1.00 each. 
Clipped and Marked Free 
Air Mailed if expedient 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
Macon, Miss. 

















WANTED: 
1,000,000 Pounds of Honey! 


Cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment plan, write us for our 
profit-sharing plan. All grades 
accepted. We can call for your 
honey in truck lots. We will 
pack honey for you at nominal 
charge. Wax wanted for cash 
or to work into Eby’s non-sag 
foundation. Modern wax and 
honey packing plant. Write or 
phone. 

Hyland Apiaries 
West Elkton, Ohio 











HARDY NORTHERN QUEENS 
Tested Queens, $1.00 
Our season ends late OCT. Thanks 
to our many customers. Hoping you 
have been pleased with my queens. 
See you next year. 
BREEDER QUEENS, $5.00 


R. L. Livermore Apiaries 
Collins, Ohio 











Protect Your Future. Buy Your 
Extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 573) 


August 3. This was part of the 
Summer Agricultural Conference. 

The able President of the Associ- 
ation, Walter R. Bielfield, was in 
the chair. The hard work which 
both the President, and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Gilbert Perigo, put into 
the Association is indicated by the 
success of the Association and the 
splendid paper it puts out periodi- 
cally. 

The program included an outdoor 
session at the university apiary, 
where Gilbert Perigo, Chief Inspec- 
tor of Apiaries, spoke on disease 
problems in a most forthright man- 
ner. 

Demonstrations of handling bees 
were made by the deputy inspec- 
tors. 

The afternoon session was held 
in the Agricultural Building at the 
College, and the program included 
a most helpful and interesting talk 
by Dr. W. E. Roberts of the U. S. 
Apicultural Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin. He spoke on the subject 
of “The Relation of Improved Stock 
to Better Management’’. 

Dr. Elwood Montgomery of Pur- 
due University spoke on beekeeping 
in New Zealand and showed some 
very fine colored slides of beekeep- 
ing in that country. Dr. Montgom- 
ery recently made a trip to New 
Zealand to study bumblebees. 

Dr. J. E. Eckert of the University 
of California at Davis, California, 
spoke on beekeeping in the western 
part of the United States. Dr. Eck- 
ert is on a lengthy trip through the 
country. 

The above three speakers made 
the afternoon program worthwhile. 


x ke k *k * 


The Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, has just issued Leaf- 
let No. 148 on beekeeping. A very 
comprehensive bulletin, full of in- 
formation from cover to cover, it 
contains among other features, an 
interesting calendar for Massachu- 
setts beekeepers showing by dia- 
gram what to do from April to No- 
vember. Diagrammatic explanations 
of the Demaree plan for swarm con- 
trol and other manipulations are 
presented which help the beginner, 
especially, to understand every de- 
tail. 
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One of Dr. Farrar’s tables is quot- 
ed, showing that a 312-lb. colony 
wintered over, sent one-third more 
bees to the field each minute than 
did a 5-lb. package of bees. 

Massachusetts has long had a pro- 
gram of cooperation between or- 
chardists and beekeepers. We quote: 

“Since many orchardists do not 
have the time or inclination to care 
for the bees which are necessary for 
pollination purposes, a cooperative 
plan between the orchardists and a 
neighboring beekeeper will produce 
the best results. In this plan the 
orchardist buys the bees from the 
South and gives them to the bee- 
keeper, who furnishes the necessa- 
ry equipment, prepares the bees for 
work in the orchard, and then takes 
them home at the end of the bloom- 
ing period. 

“Renting Bees to the Orchardist 

“No one should plan to rent his 
bees to an orchardist unless he is 
conversant with the hazards he runs 
and the amount of work involved. 
Bees moved into unknown territory 
are often exposed to foulbrood and 
should they contract it not only 
would they be a total loss, but, 
when brought back to the home api- 
ary they might easily be the means 
of infecting many of the other colo- 
nies also. If annoyed, bees will 
sometimes kill or ball their queen 
and this sometimes happens to ccl- 
onies being moved; long-distance 
hauling often causes the death of 
brood, perhaps due to neglect; and 
strong colonies, unless carefully pre- 
pared, may suffocate on the road. 
With all the risks to be run and, in 
addition, the fact that in most cases 
the home apiary is so situated that 
the bees will be able to secure as 
much nectar from dandelion and 
early flowers as they can use, it is 
no wonder that many beekeepers do 
not feel it worth while to rent their 
colonies. On the other hand, men 
of experience who have a definite 
system of moving and who properly 
prepare their bees, are able to rent 
their colonies year after year at a 
good profit. After all, a rental of 
$5 on a colony worth from $15 to 
$30 is worth some risk.” 

In the summer of 1949 Dr. Shaw 
made an extensive trip over United 
States. 

Bulletin 148, while intended for 
Massachusetts beekeepers, shows an 
intimate knowledge of beekeeping 
under widely varying conditions. 
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HONEY, BEES, AND 
HONEYCOMB 


(Continued from page 533) 


A summary of all Biblical refer- 
ences follows: 
1. Honey 
Genesis—43:11 
Exodus—3:8, 17; 13:5; 16:31; 
3a:3 
Leviticus—2:11; 20:24 
Numbers—13:27; 14:8; 16:13, 14 
Deuteronomy—6:3; 8:8; 11:9, 
26:9, 15; 27:3; 31:20; 32:13 
Joshua—5:6 








Judges—14:8; 14:9; 14:18 
I Samuel—14:25; 14:26; 14:29; 
14:43 


II Samuel—17:29 

I Kings—14:3 

II Kings—18:32 

II Chronicles—31:5 

Job—20:17 

Psalms—19:10; 81:16; 119:103 

Proverbs—24:13, 14; 25:16; 
20:24 

Song of Songs—4:11; 5:1 

Isaiah—7:15; 7:22 

Jeremiah—11:5; 32:22; 41:8 








Ezekial—3:3; 16:13; 16:19; 20: 
G, 25: Zreka 
2. Bee 
Deuteronomy—1:44 
Judges—14:8 
Psalms—118:12 
Isaiah—7:18 
3. Honeycomb 
Proverbs—5:3; 24:13; 27:7 





Song of Songs—4:11; 5:1 

I Samuel—14:27 

Psalms—19:10 

Proverbs—16:24 

sibliography: 

Biblical Concordance 

Anatol Safanov—The Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia, p. 450 

Dr. David I. Macht—Bees and 
B’s—Biblical and Profane; 

The Synagogue Light, Septem- 

ber. 1947 
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OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 











CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 
Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, 


best of workers. Caucasians have 
the longest tongue of any race. 
Both races build beautiful white combs. 
BOTH ARE THE GENTLEST OF ALL 
RACES OF BEES. Gentleness is safest in 
towns, near neighbors, or near streets or 
highways. Gentleness saves time, sweat, 
patience, and work. Discount on quantity 
orders. Ask. More and more beekeepers 
requeen during September. 





Prices, Both Races: 
Untested Queens .................... $1.00 each 
THOSECCG 9 GUOCIB  vcccencscicsscscsccces 1.75 each 


By Air Mail 


Albert G. Hann 


Glen Gardner, New Jersey 














Northern Bred Leather Colored 
Italian Queens 
50c Each 
Air Mail if distance justifies 
Better equipped to give good service 
Diemer Bee Co. 


Bt. 2 Box 7 Liberty, Mo. 
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IT’S NEW, GOOD, YOU’LL HAVE IT 
The C. W. Evans Bee-Rite Method 
Brood super always on top, nature's 


way (Pat. Pend.). No lifting or dis- 
turbance of honey supers to inspect 
brood. Just raise the full ventilation 


cover with regulated top bee entrances 
(patented). No disturbance of brood 
super to work honey supers. Closed 
hive has all parts locked in position. 
Uses standard supers. No winter pack- 
ing, no queen excluders. Read all 
about it, free or come and see it work- 
ing. Evans Bee-Rite. Portville-Olean 

Highway 17, Route 2, Olean, New York 
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¢; Three Banded Italian Queens ¥ 
= of a select quality. is 
© Selected for production — gentleness 3 
* in handling. Personally reared large ba 
3 queens, 75c each. Ps 
3 Fred C. Brock + 
*” McDonald, Tennessee ‘a 
Pn COLE EORIE EDEL OED OP EOC e's 
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High Quality 
QUEENS 
75c each by Airmail 
Carlus T. Harper 
New Brockton, Ala. 














Bring Your Dreams Down to Earth 
Buy Bonds 


September, 1950 


























QUEENS 


Improved Hybrid Cross 


These bees appear to be light, 3- 
banded Italians and are gentle and 
easy to handle and stay on the 
combs. However, they are of 
greatly improved quality and lay 
frame after frame of solid brood. 


Young Improved 7 h 

Trade Mk. Reg. Laying Queens by 

KELLEY — “The Bee Man” Prepaid Air Mail 3c Fac 
Lots of 25 and up, 65c Each 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 


Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 































Fall Requeening with Hollopeter’s Queens Pays 
Stephen A. Lovejoy, Jr., Sec.-Treas. Essex Co. Beekeepers’ Assoc., writes: 

“I got one of your queens last year (1949) in October, which is the latest I have 
ever introduced a queen, and that is one of my best colonies.” 

Calvin Hornsberger, Eagleville, Pa., says: 

“Your queens are producing top honey gathering colonies in a 30-colony 
apiary.” 

Howard M. Myers of Myers & Davis, Ransomville, N. Y., carlot producers of 
fruit and honey and who have used thousands of Hollopeter queens, say as of 
August this year: 

“We have been using your queens for many years and have always been pleas- 
ed in every way with them and your service.” 

You can have the same hardy honey-gathering Italians, same prompt service 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Young mated and laying queens until Nov. 10, $1.00 
each; 5-9, 90c each; 10-24, 80c each; 25-99, 75c each; 100 or more, 70c each. 


White Pine Bee Farms Rockton, Pa. 


(Gleanings Advertisers from 1911) 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Watch those failing queens and poor colonies. Be sure and replace 
them with our Better Bred Stock and watch them pay off. 

UEENS a wae 50c Each 
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Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 
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not so far had serious attention on 
a national scale. If this Committee 
has from the industry the same sup- 
port and encouragement that has 
been given to the Honey and Pol- 
len Plants Committee it can be just 
as effective. 

Let’s give our best efforts to bet- 
terreturns from _ pollination _ ser- 
vice—justified by a better service 


WE’RE SHOOTING 
FOR PROSPERITY 
(Continued from page 575) 
screen wire, lumber, trucks, tires, 
and gasoline. 

We believe the industry should 
adopt a voluntary price ceiling 
for honey. This will prevent repe- 
tition of past unfavorable experi- 
ences. We suggest a_ voluntary 


ceiling of 100 percent of parity at 
wholesale. We urge that retail 
prices do not rise above levels that 
reflect such a return to the pro- 
ducer. 
Our Marketing Committee is just 
now getting into gear. It will cen- 
ter attention on new and improved 
merchandising methods. These have 
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rendered—and to methods of mer- 
chandising that will increase pro- 
ducer returns from honey. 

We want to stand on our own 
feet. It can be done and we want 
it done in the next two years. 


Signed: Roy A. Grout, Pres. 
Glenn O. Jones, Sec. 
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Queens Requeen with Three Way 
; HYBRID Queens 

York’s Quality Bred Italians These breeder queens are a 

$1 00 Each cross of two lines developed by 

’ the Government in their breed- 

The strain preferred by ing project and their virgins are 

leading honey producers. mated to drones of our strain of 
bees. 

York Bee Company We are pleased to offer you 

: these queens and feel you can- 

Jesup, Georgia oe go wens in requeening your 

. a oney producing colonies with 

(The Universal Apiaries) them. We will keep our strain 

——— of Italian bees to supply those 

who do not care for the Hybrids. 

3 When ordering Hybrids allow 

KOEHNEN’S as much time as possible so your 

Package Bees and Queens — can be filled without de- | 
ay. 


For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES HYBRIDS inna p Our Strain 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA } 1-10, ....$1.25 ea. 1-25, ....75¢ 




















11-25, ....1.15 ea. 26-up, ..65c 











26-up, ....1.00 ea. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 


Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1950 Prices 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 


D 





P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 
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QUEENS Garon’s High Producing Stock QUEENS 


to Overcome Low Honey Prices 
PRICES 
On Our 3-Banded Italian On Garon Reared Dadant Starline 
Quality Queens Hybrid Disease Resistant Queens 


1-24 ; 1-24 

25-99 25-99 

100-499 100-499 

Queens Mailed Prepaid, Regular or Air Mail, Painted and (or) 
Clipped at No Extra Charges. 


Garon Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 
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BESSONET’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
Fall requeening with good stock reduces winter 
losses and assures better honey crops the following year. 
Try our queens now and you will use them in the future. 
Prices: 1-24 ...... 80c each; 25-up ...... 75¢e each, 
airmailed and clipped without charge. 
Bessonet Bee Company _Donaldsonville, La. 
———— - ————— a J 
Bring Your Dreams Down to Earth 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
September, 1950 583 























